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Literature 
‘¢ The Law of Civilization and Decay’’ 
An Essay on History, By Brooks Adams, Macmillan & Co. 


Mr. ApDaMs, already known by his iconoclastic book on 
“The Emancipation of Massachusetts,” again challenges the 
opinion of the world with this new work, The theory elab- 
orated in it, and condensed as accurately as possible from the 
preface, is the following :— 

‘* Animal life is one of the outlets through which solar energy 
is dissipated. * * * Thought is one of the manifestations of 
human energy, and among the earlier and simpler phases of 
thought, two stand conspicuous—Fear and Greed.” In the 
earlier stages of society, fear is the prevailing motive, ‘‘In the 
primitive and scattered communities, the imagination is vivid, and 
the mental types produced are the religious, military, artistic.”’ 
In this stage man expresses himself through architecture. But, 
‘‘as consolidation advances, fear yields to greed, and the eco- 
nomic organism tends to supersede the emotional and martial.”’ 
The economic instinct expresses itself in coinage, not in archi- 
tecture. ‘* Whenever a race is so richly endowed with the ener- 
getic material that it does not expend all its energy in the daily 
struggle for life, the surplus may be stored in the shape of wealth. 
* * * When surplus energy has accumulated in such bulk as 
to preponderate over productive energy, it becomes the controlling 
social force. * * * Thenceforward, capital is autocratic, 
* * * In this last stage of consolidation, the economic, and, 
perhaps, the scientific intellect is propagated, while the imagina- 
tion fades, and the emotional, the martial, and the artistic types 
of manhood decay. * * * As the social movement of a race 
is accelerated, more of its energetic material is consumed and, 
ultimately, societies appear to attain a velocity at which they are 
unable to make good the waste. * * *, When a highly cen- 
tralized society disintegrates, under the pressure of economic 
competition, it is because the energy of the race has been ex- 
hausted. Consequently, the survivors of such a race lack the 
power necessary for renewed concentration, and must probably 
femain inert, until supplied with fresh energetic material by the 
infusion of barbarian blood.” 

In other words, the development has been from a highly 
imaginative man in an extremely decentralized society to a 
purely rational man—‘ the economic man” of the old 
school—in a perfectly centralized society. Inimperial Rome 
this development reached its climax. Rome nevessarily fell 
victim to the barbarian Teutons, and then the whole evolu- 
tion started again. Now, as in the days of Diocletian, we 
live in a purely economic and centralized society, and “as 
consolidation apparently nears its climax, art seems to pre- 
Sage approaching disintegration” (pp. 294-5). But who are 
the barbarians that are going to infuse fresh blood into us? 
Mr. Adams unfortunately fails to answer this inevitable ques- 
tion. This general theory reminds us of some of the ex- 
planations of the establishment of feudalism in Europe, of 
which Flach says that they are symmetrical and logical, but, 
alas! their only defect is that the evolution described by 
them never took place. Such a development as Mr. Adams 
describes has never taken place. He claims that he arrived 
at this theory by induction, but an examination of the body 
of the book shows that facts have been distorted to fit a 
theory, which in itself is based on a confused terminology 

and on an ignorance of economic theory, especially the 
theory of money. For instance, the word “ centralization ” 

Mr. Adams into many blunders, because he fails to dis- 
between political and economic centralization. As 

we know, in the Roman imperial state, economic and polit- 
ical centralization weré combined, but the fall of Rome was 
due in the main to the extreme political centralization, which 
allowed absolutely no scope to the individual (<f Laurent’s 
“Histoire de PHfumanité” and Fiske’s “New England,” 


pp. 15-16). Mr, Adams then develops the view that mod- 
ern society is centralized, and that, as Rome fell from exces 
sive centralization, so will the modern state. This is the 
material fallacy of assumptio non probata. .No one, how- 
ever superficially he looks at things, will admit that modern 
centralization—if such an expression is at all admissible 
and Roman centralization are in any way alike. 

From the political standpoint the modern ‘state does not 
resemble the Roman: It is not centralized, Itis the out- 
come of two principles, the Roman.principle of unity, and 
the Teutonic principle of individuality (¢ Brunialti’s ** Lo 
Stato Moderno,” p. 25, and Zhe Political Science Quarterly, 
#., 698). The former ptinciple is represented by the su- 
premacy of the law and by the strong central government, 
the latter by political liberty through the representative sys- 
tem, and by civil liberty which protects the individual from 
the government he creates. In view of the above facts it 
can only be a wilfully blind man who writes (p. 132) that 
the “ absolute power once wielded by the Roman proconsul” 
is “* now exercised by the modern magistrate.” If modern 
society is at all céntralized, it is in its economiclife. As a 
result of the industrial revolution beginning in the last cen- 
tury and still going on, the means of production in certain 
industries are largely controlled by a minority—by the own- 
ers of great factories, by the heads of trusts, by railroad mag- 
nates, etc. But Rome fell on account of a political central- 
ization, which does not exist nowadays, and Mr. Adams 
ignores the fact that a modern democratic society can check 
the tendency towards economic centralization if it proves 
harmful. 

A similar failure to distinguish between religion in 
general, the church as an organization, and theology, leads 
our author into a number of misconceptions. Thus, hé calls 
Henry VIII., who attacked the church, but not its theology, 
and substituted himself for the Pope in the English church, 
“a great religious reformer” (p, 184). Thus, also, he desig- 
nates the Protestant Reformation as a demand for “ cheaper 
religion” (pp. 157, 184), and as consequently showing the 
decline of the imaginative man before one whose interests 
are purely economic. On the contrary, the Reformation 
was both a revolt against the materialistic theology of a de- 
generate and. worldly church and the manifestation of an in- 
crease in the religious spirit. This increase in ideal- 
ism is seen in the doctrine of “justification by faith.” 
Likewise as a consequence of this failure to distinguish be- 
tween the church, theology and religion, and by a convenient 
and probably unconscious adaptation to the standpoint of the 
Catholic Church, Mr. Adams calls Protestants “heretics” 
(p. 160), and all reforms in the church and theology “ scepti- 
cism” (pp. 149, 153). He tends to classify all religious 
reformers with materialists, and consequently maintains that 
they show that the basis of society from the thirteenth to 
the sixteenth century. was changing from a religious to an 
economic one—a general theory of universal development, 
which it is needless to say has been borrowed from Comte. 

In addition to these distortions of fact based on a con- 
fused and confusing terminology, there. are numerous in- 
stances in which facts have been grossly exaggerated. Mr. 
Adams maintains that the conflict between the Roman ple- 
beians and patricians before the Punic wars was an economic 
one, the conflict between debtor and creditor: This view 
was formerly held on the authority of Livy, but it has been 
abandoned nowadays, owing to the recognition of thé fact 
that Livy, who lived in the midst of such @ Conflict, read 
ideas of his time into the conflicts of centuries. 


Beforé the Punic wars there was little wealth and slight in- 











122 


equality of wealth. The struggle was not of poor and rich, 
but of new citizens against the old; it was a struggle by the 
plebeians for political, social and religious liberty. Though 
this error does not invalidate the general theory of the book, 
Mr. Adams’s treatment of this subject as well as that of the 
nexum (cf, Sohm’s “Institutes of Roman Law”) shows his ten- 
dency to simplify all historic development to fit into his 
theory. This tendency is also seen in his account of Henry 
IV. at Canossa, and in his estimate of the character of Louis 
VIL. of France. On the former subject he had better consult 
Emerton’s “ Medizval Europe” (p. 254), on the latter, Luch- 
aire’s “Institutions Monarchiques” (II., p. 301). The 
statement (p. 127) that the secular nobility as a whole fav- 
ored the rise of the communes is absolutely wrong (cf Luch- 
aire’s ‘Les Communes,” Book IV.). Equally false is Mr. 
Adams’s conception of English history in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. The landed gentry were not over- 
thrown in 1688 (pp. 233, 244), and the period from that 
date to 1815 is not characterized by the rule of the mer- 
cantile classes (pp. 266, 281), The period from 1688 to 
1832 marks, on the contrary, the supremacy of the great 
landed aristocracy, and it was only in the latter year that 
the mercantile and manufacturing classes broke up the rule 
of this oligarchy (cf Lecky, May, or Boutmy’s “ English 
Constitution”). 

Let us now see on what erroneous economic doctrines Mr. 
Adams has reared his superstructure. The most curious 
point in his work is the resuscitation of Sir Archibald Alison’s 
eccentric theory as to the potency of the precious metals in 
furthering the world’s prosperity. Alison maintained that the 
fall of the Roman Empire was due to a decrease in the quan- 
tity of gold and silver, and that the resurrection of mankind 
from ruin was due to the precious metals that flowed in the 
sixteenth century from Mexico and Peru into Europe. Mr. 
Adams holds the same untenable views. He attributes the 
fall of Rome to the economic centralization produced by the 
appreciation of the precious metals and the consequent ruin 
of the debtor class (p. 16); he attributes the industrial revo- 
lution of the last century, not to the inventions of Watt, Ark- 
wright and others, but to the precious metals stolen from the 
Indian princes by Hastings, Clive and their followers (p. 258); 
he attributes the consolidation of Germany (pp. 264, 286), 
to the milliards received from France after Sedan, It 
is unnecessary, at this late day, to confute a theory, according 
to which all development in times when commerce has arisen 
is dependent on the supply of the precious metals, This theory 
is supplemented by an equally erroneous assumption that the 
population of the world is divided into two clearly distinct 
classes, the debtor or producing class, and the creditor or 
capitalist class, and that the latter nowadays exercises over 
the former a conscious and unmitigatedtyranny. It does so 
by having monopolized all the gold and then by having made 
it, in 1873 and afterwards, the sole legal tender. With the ap- 
preciation of gold and the decline of prices, the debtor 
iscontinually becoming more subject to the creditor, If the 
debtor revolts, the creditor creates a panic. In criticism of 
this theory, which is so absurd that it is difficult to describe 
it without caricaturing it, it may be said that there are as many 
errors in it as there areideas. In the first place, there is no 
clearly cut distinction between debtors and creditors. The 
great mass of debtors are bankers, merchants and corpora- 

_. tions, like railroads, who are at once the greatest debtors and 
the greatest capitalists. Then, nearly all debts, except those of 
the farmer and of the railroads, are for a short period, and the 
debtor could consequently not undergo any hardship by the 
gradual fallin prices extending over the last twenty years.. Only 
the long-time debtors could be affected, and they would have 
just cause for complaint against monometallism only if the 
fall in prices were due to a scarcity in gold. But this is not 
so. The fall in prices has been due to improved methods 
of production, and to an increase in supply far greater than 
the increase indemand, The lot of the Western farmer with a 
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mortgage on his lands is undoubtedly a hard one, but this is 
not due to a carefully planned plot of the capitalist, but to 
the competition of South America, Asia and Australia, and 
to the necessary hardships incurred in the change from an 
extensive to an intensive system of cultivation (cf Tausig’s 
“Silver Question”). Mr. Adams would not take so gloomy 
a view, if he remembered that, while prices have fallen, wages 
have risen, and his heart should rejoice at the news brought 
by an English banker from the Transvaal, that $5,000,000, 
000 worth of gold will come from these mines in the next 
twenty years. 

Mr. Adams shows signs of extensive reading. He has read 
far and wide in English and French historiography. Ger- 
man historians he seems to know only by their translations. 
But he has not been able to appreciate the best results of 
modern history. No one will deny his great ability, but 
his originality is not that of genius, but of baneful idio- 
syncrasy. He has looked upon everything through spectacles 
whose lenses conveyed a strangely distorted picture to his 
brain. His book is very readable, just as are all books 
whose symmetry is constructed at the, probably unconscious, 
expense of truth. Like Douglas Campbell's work, which in 
some respects it resembles, it will rouse the reader who has 
some opinions on the subject to a re-examination of them. It 
will also probably suggest some ideas to him. Especially sug- 
gestive is the chapteron the Crusades and on the rise of com- 
merce in the medizval town, But it will become dangerous 
in the hands of one whose untaught mind is fadula rasa, 
and who, fascinated by the symmetry of the book, will think 
all therein gold that glitters. Such a one will cast aside the 
writings of scholars who have developed their theories from 
actual facts, and whose work is consequently not so sym- 
metrically clear-cut, but more in conformity with the com- 
plexity of social evolution. 





‘* Vacation Rambles” 
By Thomas Hughes. Macmillan & Co. 

Tuis Is a reprint of the letters written by Judge Hughes 
to the London Sfectator, over the signature of “ Vacuus 
Viator,” between 1862 and 1895. They report his ramblings 
in parts of continental Europe—Germany, Austria, France, 
Belgium, Spain, Turkey, Italy and Greece—and also in 
America, Great Britain, and Ireland. In his preface the 
author tells-how a certain small boy among his relatives 
translated “* Vacuus Viator” as “ wandering cow.” We can 
imagine the average tyro in Latin rendering it as ‘ empty 
traveller”; but Judge Hughes is far enough from that. His 
notes of travel are full of shrewd observation and keen 
comments upon men and things. We see much of the life 
of the common people, get glimpses of the national litera- 
ture, and brief discussions of international politics. 

In 1862, for instance, the Eastern Question was as vex- 
atious a problem as it is to-day. The “Sick Man” was 
thought to be nigh unto death ; but his disease is like the 
kind of consumption that a medical friend of ours once told 
of, “which a man can live longer with than without.” Our 
author is no lover of the Turks: he cannot see why the 
Christians in the Empire “ should not be allowed to kick the 
Turks out of Europe if they could, or why we should take 
any trouble to bolster them up”; but he thinks that, in re- 
spect to dishonesty and corruption, they are not so bad as 
they are painted. He finds that “even those who abuse 
them are apt in practice to prefer them to Greeks, Armenians, 
‘or any other of the subject people in these parts.” He adds 
much. testimony in support of Turkish honesty, but has been 
‘unable to collect a single instance of the like virtue on the 
part of Greeks and Armenians.” He. nevertheless. believes 
that the Empire has serious internal weaknesses. One that 
seems “specially threatening ” is that it has.“ noclass of edu- 

cated men.” Competent natives cannot be found for most 
of the important offices: for one Turk able to fill them even 
badly, ten foreigners have to be employed, “generally 
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renegades.” He also believes that “Islamism is all but 
dead” in Europe, and that Christianity, in spite of fanatical 
opposition, will eventually displace it. The address, “ John 
to Jonathan,” delivered in Boston in Oct. 1870, is appended 
to the book. It had much influence at the time in promot- 
ing a better feeling between the two countries; and its re- 
publication just now is particularly opportune. It might 
well be printed separately as an anti-Jingoist tract; of such, 
at the present time, we cannot have too many. 





** Reflections and Comments ’’ 

1865-1895. By Edwin Lawrence Godkin. Charles Scribner's Sons 

Mr. GopDKIN is distinguished among American journalists 
not less by his impartiality than by his readiness to go tothe 
root of the matter discussed. Where others are content to 
deck out a fact in rhetorical trappings, appending a few tags 
of superficial comment by way of moral, the editor of Zhe 
Nation seeks the causes and traces the relations of the phe- 
nomenon, letting his highly trained intellect play freely upon 


‘it. Hence, it results that an article from his pen presents a 


really scientific treatment of the question involved, contribut- 
ing somewhat of value to “a true knowledge of things, as the 
basis of our operations.” Patriotic in the best sense of the 
term, he never courts popular applause by sacrificing princi- 
ple, nor does he share the tendency of his fellow-editors to 
make a fetish of a symbol or a phrase, while overlooking its 
essential significance. It is not too much to say that the 
Jack in our public journals of sound general ideas, of moral 
seriousness, of sobriety, justice, and even of common con- 
sistency, constitutes a real danger to the state. An Ameri- 
can satirist who should adopt the method of Arnold in 
“Friendship’s Garland,” exposing the unfairness, the igno- 
rance and the braggadocio of our newspaper press, would 
earn the gratitude of posterity, however unpopular he 
might be for the moment in a community which, ever since 
the days of Hannibal Chollop, “ must be cracked up.” 
Fortunately no one remembers these wretched buzzings 
and babblings beyond the hour of their utterance. But God- 
kin’s editorial remarks possess the vitality of true literature. 
We regret, therefore, that this volume of selected articles 
from Zhe Nation contains no essay on the higher politics, a 
subject he has treated in many papers of permanent worth 
and interest. Dealing almost entirely with social or literary 
topics, these essays derive their unity and character from the 
sincerity, shrewdness and satirical power of the writer. 
Grouping them for the sake of convenience, we can readily 
note their general tendency, which is nearly identical with the 
movement of modern thought. Thus, the series of papers on 
* Professor Huxley’s Lectures,” ‘* Circumstantial Evidence,” 
“Tyndall and the Theologians” and “The Church and 
Science” presents a strong plea for entire freedom of research, 
coupled with a warning, addressed to biologists and theolo- 
gians alike, of “ne sutor supra crepidam.” Here, for in- 
stance, is a truth which has been silently making its way :— 
“There is only one course for the leaders of religious thought 
tofollow, * * * * and that is to put an end at once, 
and gracefully, to the theory that the spiritual truth which 
brings the peace which passeth understanding has any nec- 
‘essary connection with any theory of the physical universe, 
or can be used to refute it, or used as a substitute for it, 
oe dependent on the authenticity or interpretation of any 
In “ Chromo-Civilization ” we have a vivid picture of the 
results of a “sentimental religion,” with its “vague aspira- 
tion,” “lachrymose sensibility” and lack of all that braces 
and fortifies the character. Much the same lesson is con- 
veyed in the essay entitled“ The Church and Good Conduct,” 
while in “ The Comparative Morality of Nations” the author 
usses the specific differentiation of that which we call the 
normal ethical type. Papers on “The Morals and Manners 
of the Kitchen,” ‘The ‘Short-Hairs’ andthe ‘Swallow- 
Tails,’” « Living in Europe and Going to It” and “The Evo- 
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lution of the Summer Resort ” compose a lighter but equally 
interesting group. The biographical essays on Greeley, Mill 
and Carlyle contain some admirable criticism. Taken as a 
whole, the volume is a useful contribution to contemporary 
sociology. Will not Mr. Godkin give us another series of 
“ Reflections and Comments ” ? 





*¢ The Emancipated”’ 
By George Gissing. Chicago: Way & Williams 

If THE THOUGHTS and emotions of Mr. Gissing’s characters 
are not thoroughly understood, it will be from no lack of ex- 
planation and description. He is not content to allow his 
reader to interpret their speech and action; he is a perpetual 
chorus, telling what is meant by the developments of the 
story, and pointing out the special significance of each one. 
Even when we suppose ourselves entirely familiar with the 
few creatures who make their entrances and exits upon his 
stage ; even when we have advanced to the third act of the 
tragi-comedy, we are carried back now and then to the be- 
beginnings of things, and made to review in detail the early 
history of some of the moving figures. Nothing is told by 
suggestion, everything is overladen with detail. The labor 
this necessitates weighs heavily upon the mind of the reader, 
and it would require infinite leisure and patience to read the 
book from cover to cover. Yet the judicious, who know 
what to omit, will be rewarded for taking it up. The con- 
versations are capital as a rule—simple, natural, often clever 
without apparent effort, and sometimes impassioned, with a 
thoroughly modern reserve. Mr. Gissing is observant, ear- 
nest and astute, but he is not yet an artist. Like many of 
the contemporary novelists he cares but little for plot, com- 
bining with that indifference a strange blindness to the im- 
mense value of construction. In itself, plot is, indeed, a 
matter of comparatively little consequence—a slight thing, 
which may become typical or elemental inthe handling. Yet 
the plot of this novel is sufficiently well selected. It is the 
fact that it rambles on without definite plan that operates so 
seriously to its disadvantage. It is not only condensation 
that the book needs, but design and system and the effective 
accentuation of progress. .In the drawing of his characters 
Mr. Gissing is much more successful, though he holds them 
somewhat too securely in bondage, and will not allow one 
quite to forget that they are puppets. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Gissing is seriously to be reckoned with, 
not as one of the elect, but as an intellectual force which 
may some day make itself felt. The title he gives to his 
novel is quite as applicable to himself, for his events are not 
the traditional events of romance, his characters not the con- 
ventional heroes and heroines. Reuben Elgar is a clever 
creation of a most unpleasant type, and the inevitableness 
of his final downfall is skilfully suggested throughout the 
book, The only wonder is that so vitally weak a man 
could have fascinated Cecily Doran; but that anomaly only 
makes the story more true to life. The intercourse between 
the two in the first ardor of their passion, and afterwards in 
the various stages of its gradual collapse, is the most suc- 
cessful work in the book—the most condensed and vivid and 
suggestive. Like Richard Feverel in a way, Cecily repre- 
sents the failure of a system of education: the apparently 
successful attempt to evolve a modern, rational, enlightened 
woman ends in an: elopement of the most romantic and 
foolish character. With the inevitable disappointments that 
follow, this is a brilliant piece of work. In Mallard, Mr. 
Gissing deals with a more difficult character, which he makes 
less convincing. In the first half of the book Mallard is 
handled with much cleverness, but later one loses him, some- 
how. And throughout the story the author never quite loses 
self-consciousness. As a whole, however, “The Emanci- 
pated” has quality and force enough to make one thought. 
fully consider some of the tendencies of our own manner 
of life. 
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‘* The Mississippi Basin” 


The Struggle in America between England and France, 1697-1763, with 


Sull Cartographiwal Illustrations from Contemporary Sources, By 
Justin Winsor. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

THE TWO TITLES, geographical and historical, which Mr. 
Winsor has given to his latest book, are, if not contradictory, 
at least somewhat perplexing. His work, it is true, refers 
mainly to the country drained by the Mississippi and its 
affluents; but his general narrative has a much wider scope, 
and some of its most important portions relate to- countries 
east of the Alleghanies and to others north of the St. Law- 
rence. The leading events and many of the minor occur- 
rences comprised in this narrative have already been admirably 
told by two historians of more than national reputation, 
George Bancroft and Francis Parkman. With these Mr. Win- 
sor would naturally not attempt to compete, especially as he 
does not pretend to have discovered any sources of information 
which have not been utilized by them. He has apparently 
felt that some special claim was needed to warrant him in re- 
tracing so soon this well-trodden field of research; and he 
has found this partly in his plan of enlivening his pages with 
cartographical and other illustrations, and partly in making 
a description of the physical characteristics of the Mississippi 
Valley a conspicuous feature of his book. In both purposes 
he had certainly much to justify him. Until recent years the 
resources of illustration, which have been so largely used in 
works of science and travel, have been too much neglected 
by historians. More lately, carefully drawn maps, showing 
the political changes in o!d countries and the progress of dis- 
covery in newer regions, have become much in vogue, and 
maps of both sorts would evidently be highly useful to readers 
of such a work as the present volume. 

Unfortunately the manner in which the author has at- 
tempted to carry out his purpose in this respect has been 
perversely injudicious. A series of half.a-dozen maps, 
drawn in accordance with our latest knowledge, and show- 
ing the progress of discovery in the Mississippi basin at 
different periods between 1697 and 1763, with the varying 
locations of the Indian tribes and the successive changes of 
foreign occupation, would have been of great assistance to 
the reader, like the similar maps which are given by Euro- 
pean historians, portraying the changes in Great Britain 
from the Roman period to the Norman conquest, and on the 
Continent from the middle ages to the French Revolution. 
Instead of this useful help, Mr. Winsor has given usa profus- 
ion of small maps and fragments of maps, of all periods 
from the beginning of the eighteenth century to our own 
time, flung together with hardly any order and very little 
attempt at explanation. Ifa map referred to the Mississippi 
Valley, and was either antique, or, if modern, was of author- 
itative character, it, or enough of it to make a page, was ap- 
propriated for the book,—whether it was, like the first 
map in the volume, drawn in France by D'Anville in 1732 
or, like the two following maps, drawn in the United States 
for the War Department in 1861, Ninety-nine readers in a 
hundred will find this confused agglomeration of maps an 
annoying impediment, instead of an assistance, and will 
simply skip them all. Some of the other illustrations, par- 
ticularly the portraits comprising the fine, soldierly figures 
of the older French explorers and commanders, are real 
attractions. 

The natural features of the Mississippi Valley and the ad- 
jacent northern regions are well described. The dedication 
to Mr. Markham, the eminent author, and President of the 
Royal Geographical Society, seems to promise that the book 
will show how these features have influenced the history of 
the continent. No direct attempt to explain this influence is 


made in the book, and the reader is left to gather the inference 
for himself. Considering that the conflict between England 
and France was carried on at the same time, and with pre- 
cisely the same result, in India and North America. though 
the physical structure of the two countries differs widely, and 
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had really hardly anything to do with the result, he will 
find this difficult. 

But while the special claims for his history, on which the 
author seems to‘have chiefly relied, will hardly have the ef- 
fect he anticipated, the general verdict on his work as a well- 
condensed epitome of a highly important period of our coun- 
try’s growth, comprising a great variety of scenes and 
adventures, from New Mexico to Quebec, with some interest- 
ing incidents omitted by earlier historians, will probably be 
favorable. It will not be the first time that a work has 
gained acceptance by merits of which the author thought 
slightly, in comparison with other claims on which he placed 
unreasonable dependence. 





The New Edition of Poe 
The Works of Edgar Allan Poe. Newly Collected and Edited by Ed. 
mund Clarence Stedman and George Edward Woodberry. In ten 
volumes. Vols. VI.-X, Stone & Kimball 

THIS EDITION, of which we have already noticed the first 
four volumes, is now completed by the addition of six more, ° 
containing the cream of Poe’s critical writings, his specu- 
lative prose-poem, “ Eureka,” and the Poems, which, with a 
complete variorum text, abundant notes, bibliography and 
index, fill the tenth and last volume. Poe may be said to 
have edited his own critical and miscellaneous writings as he 
went, cutting out what was of only contemporary interest, 
and working over the best parts in new lectures and essays, 
This has saved the editors much labor, and they have been 
able to gather under the five heads of essays “On Poetry 
and the Poets,” “*On Novels, Essays and Travels,” ‘ The 
Literati” and “* Minor Contemporaries,” and “ Marginalia,” 
all that is of permanent value in this most bulky but least 
considerable portion of Poe’s work. ‘“ He had the judicial 
mind, but rarely was in the judicial state of mind,” says Mr. 
Stedman, in his introduction to the Literary Criticism, which 
exactly defines Poe’s ability as a critic. Among the literati 
of his day the editors count N. P. Willis, Fitz Greene Hal- 
leck, Julian C. Verplanck, Henry Cary, Margaret Fuller and 
Richard Adams Locke; and among his minor contempo- 
raries, William Ellery Channing and Bayard Taylor. The 
volume containing Poe’s notes on these and other writers is 
valuable as representing in its peculiar way the general lit- 
erary tone of the age. In these short notices Poe may be 
said to have painted the background to his portrait of him- 
self. 

His curious, materialistic-transcendental essay, ‘* Eureka,” 
which he felt confident would revolutionize philosophy, is 
taken to pieces by Mr. Stedman with neatness and despatch. 
The blunders and the incorrect data on which Poe built up 
his theory of the universe are exposed in a long note ex- 
tracted from Mr. Stedman’s biography of Poe. Of a few 
occasional articles, added, probably, to fill up the number of 
pages required to form a volume, one on “ Anastatic Print- 
ing” may be of interest to a few readers, because of the 
speculations it contains as to the possible uses of printing 
from etched zinc plates. As the method described by Poe 
is practically that of photo-engraving, less the photography, 
some practical hint may possibly be derived from the article. 
The Poems are printed from the edition of 1845, with Poe’s 
marginal corrections. This is the latest revision of the text, 
and the editors justly hold that it should be accepted as 
authoritative. But all variant readings are given, there being 
no other example of such elaborate re-working of the same 
poetic material. The variants are drawn from all known 
printed sources, and from some early manuscripts. 

No less than ten portraits are reproduced in the ten vol- 
umes, seven from daguerreotypes, all of which must have 
been made within the last six or seven years of the poet’s 
life. The other illustrations include sketches of Poe's cot- 
tage at: Fordham, of the Manor-House School at Stoke New- 
ington, the Allan mansion at Richmond, with its old-fash- 
ioned, two-decked veranda, and four photogravures of draw- 
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ings by Mr. Albert Sterner, illustrating the poems. The 
artist’s originality is shown in his omitting the familiar Raven 
from the illustration to the poem of that name, and concen- 
trating his strength on the expressiveness which he puts into 
the poet’s attitude and features. 





‘¢ Ekkehard ”’ 

By Joseph Victor von Scheffel. 1, Twovols., illustrated. T. Y. Crowell 
& Co. 2. Edited by Prof. W. H. Carruth. Henry Holt & Co. 
PERHAPS no German writer deserves the epithet ‘‘ national” 

more truly than Joseph Victor von Scheffel. The Laureate of 

the German student-world, he has established one of those rare 
reputations that grow with a nation’s growth, becoming inter- 
twined withits daily life, its pleasures, hopes, sorrows and spirit. 

Scheffel continues to be read in Germany notwithstanding modern 

schools, Zendenz-fiction and pessimism; and his books will out- 

live most of what is thought permanent to-day, while his songs 
will resound as long as the German student retains his old, happy, 
rollicking customs, Hardly less interesting than ‘* Der Trompe- 
ter,” though second to it in popularity, Scheffel's *‘ Ekkehard” 
has been cherished in the Fatherland in nearly 150 editions, 
issued in cheap little booklets to form the delight of dreamers 
under the trees on the shores of the Lake of Constance, and 
published in sumptuously illustrated volumes for the renewed 
delight of those who know the story by heart. It has inspired 
artists without end, and it has made the tour of the world in many 
translations. ‘‘Ekkehard,” it may be said without fear of contra- 
diction, belongs to the permanent literature of the world. Those 
who have not read it have in store for them an enviable pleasure. 

A translation of the book, prepared by Mr. Nathan Haskell 

Dole (1), is handsomely printed and bound, contains a number of 

photogravure illustrations by German artists, the notes of the 

138th German edition, and a biographical sketch of the author 
by Mr. Dole. The name of the translator is not given, but we 
are told that Mr. Dole has practically done his work anew. 
Besides the German text, Prof, Carruth’s edition (2) contains 
an introduction on the historical novel and on the life of the 
author, as also the usual notes. The editor defends the historical 
novel, within certain limits, and concludes his life of the dis- 
tinguished German writer with the rather condescending statement 
that, ‘‘in view of his amiable disposition toward his friends, his 
devotion toward the invalid brother who was left to his care on 
the death of the parents, and of the cheer which his books h:ve 
brought into the world, much may be pardoned him." Still, 
Prof. Carruth but seldom undertakes to criticise his author, and 
is rather unfortunate in the few instances where he ventures to 
do so. For example, he comments on one of Scheffel’s characters, 
‘*Glycerium, die Alte,” as follows (487-342) :—‘*‘ Glycerium, the 
sweet one ; the form, being neuter, is hardly plausible.” Can he 
be innocent of an acquaintance with Terence’s ‘‘Andria”? The 
notes, chiefly adapted from Scheffel’s own, are brief and gen- 
erally to the purpose; they explain for the most part historical 
allusions and indicate how far Scheffel has departed from the 
records, From what is said of the comedies of Hroswitha (456), 
the learner will get the erroneous idea that they were pure and 
innocent. Under ‘‘ Bissula” (471-117), a reference to Dahn’s 
historical novel would have been very much in place. That the 
**Elene”’ is spoken of (479-211) as ‘‘ attributed” to Cynewulf, is 
doubtless due to the recollection of similar statements as to Old 
English poems whose authorship is not established. The anal- 
ogy of Chronicles, Psalms, Proverbs, Acts, etc., leads the editor, 
as it has led others, to speak of Revelations (463-34). : 
But when he says of such phrases as Platz und Schatz, ‘‘ This 
turn with rhymed couplets is old and very common in German,” 
one wonders whether Prof. Carruth really understands ‘‘ rhymed 
couplet” to mean a couple of wordsthat rhyme. The wording of 


some of the notes has a distinctly German smack :—‘*‘ Ekkehard. 


I., d. 973 and known as Ekkehard the Dean” (455-23); ‘‘In the 
outer school were those who should [so//ten] become clerks” 
(465-21). To judge from his notes, the editor only gradually 

mes aware of Scheffel’s use of antique word-forms and the 
like, and then regards it, not as an artistic assumption for the 
purpose of giving an antique coloring to this particular work, but 
as characteristic of Scheffel’s style (‘‘Scheffel is fond of,” etc., 
470-90, 459-12, etc.), or as due to ‘the Kanzeleistél with which 
Scheffel as a government official was familiar” (474). The editor 
himself is inclined to fall into an altertémeind style :—‘* Whence 
the superstition I do not know” (474-154); ‘‘Such a shirt had 
Odhin ” (477-174); ‘‘So indeed is the name of Attila’s wife, 
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and such the meaning" (492-405). . These ornaments hardly 
make up for the crudities in style that blemish many 8, for 
example : ‘‘ The name is that of a giant familiar to the fifteenth 
century ” (459-14); ‘‘ Elegant combs were a familiar luxury of 
the middle ages; and for monks there was a prayer to accompany 
this as well as nearly every function of life’’ (465-52); ‘‘ Such and 
many other remedies are found in old books and current popular 
use’ (475-162); ‘* The antiquity of this familiar custom may be 
read in Grimm " (483-268); ‘* Princes’ rewards with broken-down 
horses are proverbial” (493-443). 

This edition of the noble work will be welcomed in America by 
lovers of German literature; for, despite its defects, it is conveni- 
ent, fairly well printed, and accompanied by sufficient commentary 
and a map, not to mention the cheap process pictures; but to put 
such antique and artificial German into the handsof the learner 
would confuse his feeling for normal forms and idioms. 





Religious and Theological Literature 

PRor, HARNACK'S lecture on ** Monasticism, Its Ideals and 
History,” takes the view that originally monasticism was a pro- 
test against the Church which was succumbing to secularizin 
forces. Asceticism endeavored by its extreme rigors to call bac 
Christendom to the pattern of the primitive Christian life. This 
is largely true, but not entirely. The impulse to asceticism is in- 
stinctive in mahy men, and may be explained upon psychological, 
apart from religious, laws. Dr. Harnack traces the manful strug- 
gle made by the monastic orders in the middle ages against 
worldliness, until the monks themselves yielded to the deteriorat- 
ing influences of their environment. When one writes ecclesias- 
tical history with the mental attitude of Prof, Harnack, it cannot 
but happen that new and valuable estimates are gained. His 
intellectual temper is as nearly as possible unbiased, and his phil- 
osophical codrdination fecund. The communism inherent in the 
teachings of Jesus survived in the monastic system, and still sur- 
vives, Again and again it has striven for realization in modern 
Protestantism, and even in modern rationalism, The ideal is not 
yet dead, and one can only conjecture what will be its next stage 
of evolution. Prof. Harnack’s lecture has found an excellent 
translator in C, R. Gillett of the Union Theological Seminary. It 
has a preface by Prof. McGiffert. (Christian Literature Co.) 

* + 


PROF, MAXIMILIAN LINDSAY KELLNER of the Protestant 
Episcopal Divinity School in Cambridge, Mass., has issued in 
pamphlet form an ‘‘ Outline Study of the Prophecies of Isaiah. 
He has been at great pains to analyze the Isaian material in the 
book, and to indicate its chronological arrangement. Especial 
attention is given to contemporary history, and the Assyrian texts 
involved are translated at the end of the pamphlet. The analysis 
deals only with the genuine prophecies of Isaiah, chaps, 24-27, 
32-35, 40-66, some minor passages being omitted. The work is. 
perfectly intelligible to students of the English Bible, notwith- 
standing the Hebrew title on the cover, and will aid such students 
in grasping the historical significance of Isaiah's preaching. (New 
York: Lemcke & Buechner.}—— ‘‘ Occasional and Immemorial 
Days” is a volume of sermons by the Very Rev. A. K. H 
Boyd, first minister of St. Andrews. Nowhere is Dr. Boyd so 
felicitous as in his reflections on the Kirk's ‘‘ dear old ways,” now 
being changed by new conditions. The two sermons in retro- 
spect are, perhaps, the best of the sixteen which make up the book, 
Probably the most ingenious is ‘‘ Faithand Sight. "’ No attempt 
is made ‘‘to argue over vexed questions,” or to ‘ allegorize, as 
deep-sighted interpreters do,” and ‘* make any Scripture mean any- 
thing.” The doctrinal side of religion is left severely alone. 
These sermons, we fancy, will be much appreciated by the un- 
critical who need stimulating advice and eschew argument on 
‘* vexed questions,’ The book contains many good things. The 
foundation of Dr. Boyd's theology would seem to be *‘ the want 
humbly to accept all God sends as right” (p. 121). This is 
rather abruptly supplemented in another place by the soap 8 
—‘* Though all God's ways here are right, we shall be very thank- 
ful to escape from many of them.” (Longmans, Green & Co.) 

“* * 


LIKE A VERY small temple with a colossal portico, appears 
Volume VII. of the papers of the American Society of Church 
History. This time the Congregationalists seem to have it all their 
own way ; for the three papers, all short ones, are on ** Dr. 
as an Historian,” by Prof. G. P. Fisher of Yale; on ‘‘Some Ele- 
ments in the making of the United States,” by the Rev, C. B. Small 
of Ohio; and on ‘‘ Judge Samuel Sewall,” by the Rev. J. A. Ewell 
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of Howard University. These are excellent, but contain nothing 
of striking importance. The main’work on the volume has been 
done by the enthusiastic and indefatigabie Secretary, the Rev. 
Samuel Macauley Jackson, who may safely be called one of the very 
best and most accurate bibliographers in the United States. He 
has furnished for this volume a bibliography of over 100 pages, on 
works of interest to, the student of church history published in 
1893 and 1894. We find in this list no reference to ‘‘ The Relig- 
ions of Japan,” by a well-known American author, and there are 
some useful works published on the continent of Asia which Mr. 
Jackson has overlooked, As usual, the volume is well printed and 
contains everything of spscial interest to members of the Society. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
* * 

IN HIS PREFACE to ‘* Wise Men of Ancient Israel and their 
Proverbs,” Mr. Kent says:—‘'The Book of Proverbs is the 
supreme example of the sententious type of literature so dear to 
the Semitic mind, Like many another product of the East, it is 
also in its external form signally deficient in scientific arrange- 
ment, and consequently in logical connection. To the Oriental 
this seems most natural, but to the Occidental it is simply confus- 
ing.” To give the reader the full benefit of the book, he has clas- 
sified under heads and sub-heads the different maxims that pertain 
to each other, or have a common thems, thus furnishing a ready 
key to the wealth of wisdom these old Hebrew proyerbs contain. 
To this summary he has added a chapter on the social teachings 
of the Book of Proverbs, and another upon the use made by Jesus 
of these wise sayings. The first seventy pages of the volume 
consist of an analysis of ancient Hebrew life and character, show- 
ing the influence of the wise, and the various types of wisdom 
literature successively developed. (Silver, Burdett & Co.) 

*“ * * 


‘Civic CHRISTIANITY,” by William Prall, is a series of 
twelve sermons on topics of the time, most of which were preached 
to the author’s parishioners in Detroit. The subjects with which 
they deal are of the kind commonly called social, such as educa- 
tion, the strife between capital and labor, the prevention of crime, 
and good citizenship, and are mainly designed to show the great 
importance of those questions and the need of strenuous effort in 
order to solve them aright. The paints that Mr. Prall specially 
dwells on are the alienation of the masses from the churches, and 
the need of more light on dll the ‘great problems of our time. 
That the masses are alienated from the churches he attributes 
partly to the gap that now exists between the rich and the poor 
outside the churches, and partly to the lack of union among the 
churehes themselves. He does not seem tobe aware that there is, 
another and more potent reason in the fact that the masses, like 
their intellectual leaders, are rapidly losing faith in the historic 
Christian theology. With all that the reverend author says 
about the perils involved in the growing separation of classes and 
about the need of better education for the people and more wisdom 
in their leaders and a deepef religious consecration for all, we 
heartily agree. He does not suggest much in the way of practical 
measures, his object being to show the urgency of the social prob- 
lems of the day, and to incite his hearers and readers to a deeper 
study of them. Though there is not much in the book thatis new 
or striking, it is in harmony with the best ‘tendencies of the time, 
and will doubtless find: interested readers.. (Thomas Whittaker.) 

* * ® 


THE REv. Dr. C. H. Parkhurst can scale the heights of Swit- 
zerland andsoar above the average hillocks of sermonizing as well 
as he can fight municipal corruption.. ‘‘ The Swiss Guide” is an 
allegory from his pen, showing the many points in common be- 
tween ‘‘the experience of a Christian in his dependence upon the 
guidance of God, and the experience of a climber among the high 
Alps in his dependence upon the care of his mountaineer guide.” 
The preacher flashes new meaning into the text, ‘‘The Lord is 
my keeper; He will be my Guide even unto death.” (Fleming H. 
Revell Co,) —‘‘ LECTURES ON CHRISTIAN ETHICS,” bythe Rev. 
Cornelius Walker, D. D., Dean of the Episcopal Theological Sem- 
inary of Virginia, follows, in point of time, the author's ‘‘ Out- 
lines of Christian Theology.”” Without presenting anything new 
in the science which is ‘‘eternal and unprogressive,” he presents 
old principles with fresh illustrations and in choicest English. 
His occasional mild criticisms of other sects than the one to 
which he belongs are subordinate to his grand purpose of setting 
forth the ethics of Christianity. The volume is published from the 
proceeds of the Reinicker Literary Fund. (Thomas Whittaker.) 
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New Books and New Editions 

‘THE WOMAN-SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT in the United States,” 
by alawyer, is a vehement—we had almost said hysterical—argu- 
ment against giving the ballotto women. Aconsiderable part of 
the book is occupied with discussions that have only a remote con- 
nection with the subject in hand, or even none at all; and such 
direct argument as the author makes can hardly be considered 
effective. Heis greatly concerned for the sacredness of the mar- 
riage tie. Respecting this his views are of the most pronounced 
high-church type; he fears it would be Joosened and perhaps de- 
stroyed by woman suffrage. He is equally concerned for the inspi- 
ration of the Bible, and maintains (we canhot quite discover on 
what grounds) that woman suffrage and the denial of inspiration 
are in some way connected. Of course, all hé says is not of this 
character, but there is so much in his work that is irrelevant or 
fallacious, and his tone and temper are so disagreeable, that we 
fear that, so far as his book is read at all, it will do more to preju- 
dice the public against his own cause than to win converts to it. 
(Arena Pub. Co.) 


OB 


A VOLUME by Charles Douglas Stuart and A. J. Park, de- 
voted to the history of the English music-halls from the earliest 
period to the present time, is called ‘‘The Variety Stage.” Be- 
ginning, of course, with Vauxhall, Cremorne, Bagnigge Wells, 
the song-and-supper rooms (the reader is reminded by the erudite 
authors of the Back Kitchen in ‘‘ Pendennis’), the story progresses 
to the variety saloon and concert-room, reaching finally what was 
the germ of the modern London music-hall. This part of the 
subject closes appropriately with the Empire, the Pavilion, the 
Alhambra and the other world-renowned places, There are, 
however, other phases of the subject, among them variety-stage 
agencies, ‘‘ The Music-Hall Press,” the growth of the profession, 
‘* Chairmen Past and Present” and ‘‘ Legislature and the Halls.” 
Then there is a chapter on ‘‘ Music-Hall Bards and their Lyrics,” 
which makes us feel old when it recalls ‘‘ Champagne Charley,” 
and somewhat vulgar when it brings back ‘‘The Chickaleery 
Bloke,”’ weary when ‘‘ Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay ” and ‘* The Man that 
Broke the Bank”’ are mentioned, and quite up to date when the 
‘* Jingo” song is passed in review. Such gems as ‘* Grandfather's 
Clock” and ‘Out in the Cold World” are passed over in inex- 
plicable silence, The popular ‘‘artists” of the past and present 
are, of course, referred to in detail; the spelling of the word 
‘*artist’’ with a final e throughout these pages, by the way, is 
positively irritating, though decidedly variety-stagey and music- 
hallesque. The authors have taken their work seriously, and 
therefore produced a serious book. Whether it was worth doing 
at all, we doubt; but since it was to be done, a little humor, a 
few good stories, might well have enlivened the history of a pro- 
fession that aims exclusively at the amusement of its patrons. 
The book has a gaily decorated cover. (Imported by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.) 

* * * 


TEACHERS AND students of advanced Latin will be interested 
in a new volume of ‘‘ Lectures and Essays” on ‘‘ Original Form 
of Roman Satura,” ‘‘ The Life and Poems of Juvenal,”’ ‘‘ Classi- 
cal Research ” and kindred themes, by Henry Neittleship, late 
Corpus Professor of Latin Literature in the University of Oxford. 
From the nature of the subjects treated, these essays are not ex- 
actly juicy, even to one who is reasonably enthusiastic over Latin 
remains. One does not expect literary tidbits in an erudite ex- 
positor of recondite matters, and Nature has allowed few text- 
book writers (Prof, William James is one of the cherished few) 
the gift of being at the same time learned and limber. But the 
winningness of unaffected candor lurks in these essays, and makes 
one feel behind them the man ‘‘ imperial, plain and true,’ and the 
scholar whose ‘‘ high seriousness” neither needs, nor offers, any 
self-extenuation. (Macmillan & Co.)——Mr. FRANK SHELLEY 
is the author of a small book of ‘‘ Legends of Gems," which has 
been printed at the DeVinne Press, He has collected a good 
many stories about real and imaginary diamonds, rubies and em- 
eralds, sapphires, pearls and cat’s-eyes; and his table-of-contents 
reads like an inventory of Kublai Khan’s treasures. (R. H. Rus- 
sell. & Son.) 


* * * 


_ Joshua W. CALDWELL, a member of the Knoxville bar, has 
published some ‘‘ Studies in the Constitutional History of Ten- 
nessee,”’ which have an interest far wider than would be supposed 
by those who are unacquainted with the early history of Ameri- 
can institutions, Without adopting the somewhat extreme state- 
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ment of Mr. Phelan, its latest historian, that ‘‘in Tennessee we 
have, within the limits of a century, a picture of national life as 
complete as that of England through its twe. thousand years, or 
that of Rome fram the kings to.the emperors,” we may admit with 
Mr. Caldwell that its institutional history “is ‘exceptionally inter- 
esting and important on account of the unique experiments of 
Watauga, Cumberland and Franklin, and of the natural and un- 
broken development of Anglo-Saxon political principles since the 
establishment of the State." The successive stages of develop- 
ment are here clearly and accurately set forth, down to the Con- 
stitution of 1870, and form a most instructive study. (Cincin- 
nati: Robert Clarke Co.)——-*‘ THE HARVARD GUIDE-BooK,” 
by Mr. Franklin Baldwin Wiley, is a marked improvement on any 


former guide to the stranger in Cambridge, being well written, 
complete, and abundantly illustrated with reproductions 
of photographs of all the. college: buildings, T is also a 


map of the university grounds and vicinity, with neces to the 
buildings, the residences of professors, etc. (Cambridge: Charles 
W. Sever.) . 


* * * > ; 
Mra. Georce J. HOLYOAKE’s book on ‘ Public Speaking and 


Debate” is not only of practical interest to students in oratory 
and ambitious youth looking forward to politics as. a 


but it is very entertaining reading for those who have no such 


tastes or aspirations. The author calls it **a manual for advo- 
chtes and agitators”; and his ‘Sixty Years of an Agitator’s 
Life,” to say nothing of outside testimony to his ability and activ- 
ity in that line, eminéntly fit him to give advice to those who 
would shine in the same forensic field. But, like every. successful 
popular speaker, he knows how to tell a good story effectively ; 
and he intersperses many capital anecdotes in his discussion of 
the uses and the methods of oratorical expression. Indeed, there 
is something spicy or amusing on almost é¢very page, and it all 
serves to illustrate and impress the practical advice and instruc- 
tion. (Imported by G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)——IF IN THE thin 
volume by Mr. A. W. Gillman, upon ‘* The Gillmans of High- 
gate and S. T. Coleridge,” we have more about the former than 
the latter, this is frankly expressed in the title; and these devoted 
friends of the poet deserve that their services to him should be 
recognized and perpetuated. The book contains sundry unpub- 
lished notes, letters, etc. Concerning Coleridge, and is illustrated 
with interesting views and portraits. The preface informs us that 
it is only a chapter from a aye work which is prepared 
for the press, the ** History of the Gillman Family.” It is issued 
in this separate form for the benefit of those who are interested 
in the poet, but who may not care for the history of the Gillmans 
aside from their connection with him. (London: Elliot Stock.) 


»* * 


Or *‘ FANNY BURNEY and Her Friends,” by L. B, Seeley, we 
said all the good things it so fully deserved on its first appearance, 
in 1890. We even stated that ‘‘as lively and interesting, while 
yet more veracious than a novel, is the author's report of her 
sayings, doings and happy environment.” And we should like to 
know what higher praise can be given in this period, when the 
novel is the most popular form of literature—in the minds of many, 
indeed, the only one that exists. A new edition of the book has 
recently been published at half the original price, but with all the 
excellent reproductions of the portraits by Reynolds, Gains- 
borough, Copley and West. Few more pleasing pictures of 
eighteenth-century life can be found than in these pages, which we 
recommend to ail who, for some reason or other, have not yet 
dipped into them to be lured on to the end. (Charles Scribner's 
Sons.) ——-THE ‘‘ TRILBY CALENDAR” consists of twelve large 
decorated sheets—one for each month, with illustrations reprinted 
from the novel, and short verses that have no connection what~- 
ever with Mr, du Maurier's heroine, but a certain appropriateness 
to the seasons. (Brentano’s.)}——-AN ADMIRABLE new idea in 
advertising is a volume of *‘ Children’s Singing Games,” illustrated 
and arranged by Eleanor Withey Willard, and published by the 
Mich‘zan Trust Company of Grand Rapids, Michigan. It con- 
tains most of the old favorites, like ‘‘ London Bridge is Falling 
Down, ” with music, and the illustrations,are very clever, The 
publishers have had the excellent taste of avoiding advertising 
themselves in any way until the endof the book. Then a full- 
page advertisement appears, which ungrateful recipients of the 
volume. can easily remove, Diplomacy, that. reaches the mothers 
through their children, and the fathers through the appreciative 
mothers, is bound to succeed. 


See 
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The Turk in Armenia 


(From “ [he Father of the Forest, and Other Poems.” Stone & Kimball.) 


What profits it, O England, to prevail 

In camp and mart and council, and bestrew 

With soveréign argosies the subject blue, 

And wrest thy tribute from each golden gale, 

If, in thy strongholds, thou canst hear the wail 

Of maidens martyred by the turbaned crew 

Whose tenderest mercy was the sword that slew, 

And tiftno hand to wield the purging flail ? 

We déémed of old thou held’st a charge from Him 

Who watches girdled by His seraphim, 

To smite’the wronger with thy destined rod. 

Wait’st thou His sign? Enough, the sleepless cry 

' Of virgin souls for vengeance, and on high 

The gathering blackness of the frown of God! 

March 2, 1895. WILLIAM WATSON, 


A Publisher and His Friends 


I. N, F. wrrves very interestingly, in the 7rédune, of the late 
Mr. Alexander Mac nillan’ and his author friends :— 

‘*Hare, Maurice, Kingsley and Thomas Hughes were prima 
his. brother's friends, but they were his alsa. . Matthew A 
was a frequent guest at his table, and their relations were inti- 
mate. Lord Tennyson did not have the reputation of making 
many close friends, but Alexander Macmillan was one of them, 
Bramshott Chase was within driving distance of Lord Tennyson's 
home, and publisher and poet saw much of each other. Lord 
Tennyson enjoyed reading his poetry to so appreciative a listener, 
and would recite it with his peculiar intonation, pausing once in a 
while to exclaim under his breath, ‘That is a fine line!’ T 
historians, Freeman and Green, were ofte. at Mr, Macmillan's 
house, and were among his closest friends. John t was al- 
ways a welcome guest there, It was from, him and from 
Thomas Hughes that Mr. Macmillan took fire during the Ameri- 
can Civil War, when the sympathies of the, and educated 
classes were enlisted against the North, publisher was as 


strong a partisan of the anti-slavery cause as his two 
friends. Ordinarily temperateand co in, ation, be 
could hardly maintain self-restraint when Pon 





in those days to ridicule or condemn the Union cause, * * * 
His relations with Americans were always ¢o but never so 
intimate as with his own pom bey knew, but as an 
acquaintance rather than asa friend. Henry James, whose books 


he published, was sometimes seen at his house. Oneof Mr. Mac- 
millan’s most trusted and confidential friends was Prof. Huxley, 
who was often his guest.” 

Apropos of Mr. Macmillan’s death, the London A/‘henaum 
says :— 

‘* Macmillan understood how to make friends of those — 
whose books he published: Kingsley, Green, Canon 
Ainger, Mr. Morley and many others; he hung his rooms with 
their portraits; and both at his house at T and the Garrick 
Club he gathered round him a a society which may, without 
exaggeration, be called brilliant. hen he retired from business 
he took a house in Portland Place, and built himself a delightful 
retreat at Hind Head; while with quiet generosity, characteristic 
of the man, he presented his pleasant house and grounds at Toot- 
ing to the see of Rochester, rather than the site covered 
with small houses by the jerry builder. He was a really remark- 
able character, He was a keen, sagacious man of business, and 
he understood how to make a bargain, and yet his views were 
large andliberal. Starting in life with a slender education, he be- 
came a great reader, and his pleasure in the contents of the books 
he published was as keen as his satisfaction with their sale. He 
was also devoid of affectation, straightforward, and by no means 
reluctant to speak his own mind, and:at’the same time essentially 
kind-hearted and anxious to show kindness to all who were 
brought in contact with him,” 





IN HIS library in London, Mr. Henry Norman has the. origi- 
nal edition of everything Mr, Thomas Hardy has ever written, 
and. also the original editions of Meredith and our own 


‘* The. Scarlet Letter,” but the first copy that came off the press, 
which was given to him by Miss Peabody, Hawthorne's sister- 
in-law.. Mr. Norman picked up these treasures when he was a 
student at the Harvard Divinity School. 
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Eleanora Duse 

Mme. Duvuse, who arrived in this city on Feb. 5, by the 
Majestic, began her second American tour on Feb, 17, in Wash- 
ington, and will open at the Fifth Avenue Theatre in this city on 
Monday next, with ‘*Camille,”’ During her four weeks’ stay she 
will produce, also, ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana,” ‘‘La Locandiera” 
and ** Magda’’; to “‘ Magda” the whole of the second week will be 
devoted, The plays for the last two weeks have not yet been 
chosen. Next week Mme. Duse will appear only four times ; 
after that there will be five performances weekly—on Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday evenings, and Saturday afternoons, 
She will also appear in Philadelphia, Boston and Baltimore, and 





may: then return to New York for 4 supplementary engagement. 
A clause in her contract stipulates that she shall not be required 
to appear in Chicago. 

Since her first appearance in this country, three years ago, 
Mme. Duse has played in England, Holland, Belgium, Germany, 
Sweden, Norway and Denmark, but not in France or Italy. She 
has been decorated by the German Emperor, the King of Sweden 
and the Queen Regent of Spain. Following immediately upon 
Mme. Sarah Bernhardt’s engagement, the Italian actress's appear- 
ance offers an interesting opportunity for a comparative study of 
methods that are diametrically opposed. The portrait of the great 
actress given here is from 7he Tilustrated American, 
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The Lounger 


So Mr. Astor has finally discharged Mr. Hatry Cust from the 
editorship of The Pali Mall Gazette. | knew that there was a rumor 


in London, more than a year ago, that the ns between 
‘Mr. Astor and his young editor were strained, a he would 
have discharged him, then but for a cast-iron ci It was 


furthermore said that Mr. Astor and Mr. Cust di@ not — as 
they passed by. If the reason assigned for Mr. Astor's dissatis- 
faction with Mr. Cust be the true one, it is to his credit. 
Every ofie knows that,74e Pall Mall was not only more loyal 


than the nih but that it was the thost. vely unfavorable 
to the United States ofall the journals publ in England. | It 
never an opportunity to sneer at the Yankees, and their 


institutions. Now, while | know that Mr. Astor has no special 
reason to be the most patriotic of American citizens, 1 was sorry 
to see him befoul his own nest as he (or his paper) did every day 
of his life, So, if he-has got rid of Mr. Cust of jhis 
attitude toward the United States, I, for one, shall be very glad. 
The story is now the rounds that Mr. Astor has offered the 
editorship of 7he Pall Mail to a certain New York journalist, 
with the munificent salary of $25,0e0 a year, which, 1 believe, is 
the salary of the editor of the London 7smes. _ Mr, Smalley is 
mentioned as the man of his choice. I know of no other Ameri- 
can who could fill the position to better advantage, . Mr. Smalley 
has not been himself since he came to New York, and I believe 
that it would put the old blood in his veins once more to breathe 
the of London. That he would make a good paper of Zhe 
Pall Mail \ have not the slightest doubt. 


’. * 6 


ASIDE FROM His hostility to America, Mr. Cust was a most 
admirable editor, and he made Zhe Pall Mall the best evening 
paper ip London, I only'wish that we had one like it in pel 
York. Iam not at all surprised to hear that he will soon at 
the head of a paper of his own, particularly as it is said that! his 
entire staff left Zhe’ Pall Mail when he did. 


* * 


Mrs, E.. LYNN LINTON is more amiable in what-she has to sey 
of the distinguished men of her acquaintance than she was alc ut 
the famous women that she knew. In a recent number of 7/¢ 
Woman at Home she writes most entertainingly of; Landor, 
Thackeray and Dickens. Landor she knew from her early girl- 
hood, and through him became acquainted with the other two, 
who were his friends. Dickens bought Gads Hill from the estate 
of Mr. Lynn, Mrs. Lititon’s father, for the small sum of 1700/. 
Mr. Lynn had seen the place and coveted it as a young man, and 
bought it when he grew older; Dickens did the samething. When 
he first saw the place, he had no more prospect of buying it than 
I have of buying Biltmore, ‘That he finally owned it only proves 
that. all things come to those who wait... If we are:to believe the 
lives of merchant princes and others that are written for our de- 
lectation, there is much truth in this saying. Some of us have to 
wait longer than others, however. 


7 * * 


Mrs, LINTON contrasts the characters of Thackeray and Dick- 
ens, and shows that each was the opposite of what he seemed, 
Dickens was what in New England they. call ‘‘a little near.’’ He 
would help his friends generously—but never with money. Thack- 
éray, on the other hand, was never appealed to in vain: he was 
lavish in both sympathy and gold. I quote from Mrs. Linton ;— 
‘He struck me as being absolutely free from suspicion, and with 


4 


the unquestioning trustfulness of a man who is at once generous ° 


and indolent. He would have had more sympathy, too, with cer- 
tain spiritual troubles and trials than would the other; and if I 
had wanted a tender and syimpathetic father confessor I should 
have gone to the creator of Becky Sharp rather than to him who 
wrote ‘ The Chimes’ and ‘ The Christmas Carol’—who wove the 
Sweet idyls of Little Nell and Tiny Tim, and touched with so sym- 
" Pathetic a hand the sorrows and the virtues, the grime and the fun 
of the Little Marchioness and her slangy Dick.” We are always 
Struck by these contrasts in a man’s character, yet nothing is 
. More common. 
* *£ & 


Mr. Ropert Taser, who, with his wife, Miss Julia Marlowe, 
will produce a series of Shakespearian plays at Palmer’s Theatre 
early in March, has set an example that many older American 
*‘actor-managers” might follow with profit. He is as much a 


stickler for accuracy in the mounting of plays as is Sir Henry 
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Irving, and I think that he will show us some as beautifully 
mounted as we have seen in the Englishman's productions, In 
preparing ‘‘ Henry IV.” for the stage, Mr. Taber secured the 
services of Mr, Hamilton, Bell, who not only designed the costumes 
for the actors, but also the stage-settings, furniture, hangings and 
all the ‘‘ properties.” For the production of }* Romeo and Juliet ” 
Mr. Charles A. Platt, the author of ‘‘ Old Italian Gardens,"’ has 
prepared the scenery, and a friend who has seen Mr. Platt’s 
work tells me that it is as beautiful as any setting ever put upon a 
New ‘York stage. Sir Henry Irving, I believe, always consults 
his artist friends when he mounts a new play, but unfortunately 
New York managers are not given to any such indulgence. Mr. 
Taber has a wide acquaintance among our painters, and may be 
depended upon to consult their taste in carrying out his plans for 
the mounting of his plays. 


* * * 


A‘ FEW’ WEEKSiago.! ‘spoke of ‘M. Anatole France, apropos of 
his‘election to the French Academy,'and stated that I had not yet 
read’ his ‘latest ‘story, '‘ Le: Lys ' Rouge."’ Ihave now done s0, 
and mast ‘honestly confess that | ‘consider it one of its author's 





least admirable books. The psychological society genre of Bour- 
get, Hervieu and Prévost is evidently not that in which M. 
France is likely to win fame, and I advise him earnestly to return 
to his former fields. This book is, in fact, nothing but a repeti- 
tion of what all the others have told us so many times—the eternal 
little circle of conjugal infidelity, to e:cape the mud whereof one 
must simply stop reading French books altogether. What makes 
this story acceptableis Choulette, the vagabond poet, who is an 
amusing combination of Verlaine, Tolstoi and Maeterlinck, The 
reader can understand what M. France’s wit has made of this 
composite personage. The portrait of the new Immortal given here 
is from The [illustrated American, 


* * 


I NEVER HEARD of a much easier death than that of the 
three-volume novel in England. When I was in London in the 
summer of 1894, the first and fatal attack upon the three-volume 
novel was made by Messrs. Mudie and Smith, There was, of 
course, much discussion of the subject in the papers, and a great 
many people contended that, in spite of the efforts of these two 
great libraries, the three-volume novel would not go. But it did, 
and it did not stay upon the order of its going, but went at once. 
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The very last novel to be printed in this form was the first Eng- 
lish edition of ** Trilby,” published by Osgood, Mclivaine & Co. 
A gentleman who owned stock in Mudie’s was’ surprised, a few 
months ago, at the large amount of his dividends for that quarter, 
and in acknowledging the check expressed his surprise to Mr. 
Mudie. The latter wrote back that he could lay it to the death of 
the three-volumé novel, which alone had made it possible for him 
to pay any dividends at all. If it had not died, the dividends 


would have. 
* * * 


THAT A BOOK of the popularity and character of ‘* Trilby.” 
should be dramatized is not surprising, but I confess that I was 
surprised when I heard the other day that Mr. Lloyd's ‘* Wealth 
and Commonwealth " had been put into dramaticform. Iam not 
sure that it was acted by actors and actresses, but it was read to 
the acccompaniment of stereopticon views in Richmond, where a 
large hall had been secured for the purpose, and from where the 
dramatist wrote to the Messrs. Harper that a large audience wit- 
nessed the representation. Mr. Lloyd's book has made a great 
success and has been much read and much discussed, but I think 
it must have been a surprise to him when he heard that it had 
been turned into a play. 

; * * * 

Mr. GLADSTONE has declined to write for The Cosmopolitan, 
evem when offered the extraordinary price of one dollar a word. 
What has Mr, Gladstone got against Zhe Cosmopolitan ? 


* * * 


I HAVE RECEIVED a copy of the Indianapolis Vews of Jan. 22, 
whieh gives six columns and illustrations to the welcome accorded 
to Mr. fa ‘Whitcomb Riley, when, for the. first time in fifteen 
years, he gave a iag from his published works in his 
native town, Greenfield had newer had such an excitement, and 
the hall in which the reading took place was packed to the doors. 
After the reading, a reception was held, so that every one of Mr. 
Riley’s townsmen might have the pleasure of shaking him by the 
pees § That old saying about a prophet having no honor in his 
own country is certainly not true of our West, for nowhere out- 
side of those states are prophets received with louder acclaim 
than those who hail from Illinois and Indiana. 


The Late Martin Brimmer 


AT A MEETING of the Massachusetts Historical Society on 
Feb, 14, President Eliot of Harvard delivered an eloquent and 
comprehensive address on the life andcharacter of the late Martin 
Brimmer, telling and enforcing the lesson of his life. ‘‘ Here,” said 
Dr. Eliot, ‘‘wasa rich man who was neither indolent nor self- 

Igent; aman who had the means of giving himself to the 
lower pleasures of life, and who sought only the higher; a man; of 
leisure who was always laborious and serviceable ; a man of delicate 
body who was as brave and resolute as he was gentle; aman who, 
living, illustrated all the virtues and graces of friend, husband, 
counsellor, citizen, and public servant, and, dying, left behind 
him no memory of look, thought, or deed that is not fragrant 
and blessed,” 





The Boston Hera/d says of Mr. Brimmer:— ‘‘ There are men in 
every community who are known among their fellows as great citi- 
zens, men who have the distinction of eminent service, who excel not 
b = themselves forward, but by meeting the obligations of a 
hig position in such a way that they fulfill the duties laid upon them, 
and become an example to their fellow-citizens. Mr. Brimmer 
was an example of this sort of man, and made his mark in Boston 
in a way that will be long remembered. Born to wealth, not 
needing to exert himself in any direction, he rose above the tem 
tations of his position and was conspicuous among those oo 
minister to what is best in the social and intellectual life of the 
community. He stood for good citizenship, for honesty in politics, 
for the things that make Boston beautiful, for what is highest and 
best in our common life, The Museum of Fine Arts is a notable 
instance of what Boston owes largely to him, and every move- 
ment that was undertaken for a better Boston was strong because 
it could count on him for support. Few men of large wealth 
have been more intelligent and democratic in their use of wealth, 
and if one should begin to name his good deeds to those in need 
or struggling to make the most of themselves, it would be impos- 
sible to count them. Such a life of modest bearing, of earnest, 
resolute spirit, in which the instincts were always true to what is 
highest and best, is seldom realized among us as it was set forth 
in the career of Mr. Brimmer. His service was a benediction and 


his example was an inspiration.” 
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Fiusic. .. . 
Ambroise Thomas ts 

M, CHARLES LouIS AMBROISE THOMAS, the French com- 

poser, who died on Feb, 12, had for many years been a conspicu- 

ous figure in the artistic circles of Paris. To the outer world he 

was chiefly known as the composer of .‘‘,Mignon,” a pretty and 

fluent work of the opéra comique genre, When that opera has 





had its day—and it may be said that its sun is now on the wane, 
—M. Thomas will fade into a mere memory, and his name will 
become a line in the records of the Conservatoire. He was born 
on 5 Aug. 1811, at Metz. In 1828 he became a student of music 
at the Conservatoire, where his masters were Lesueur, composer 
of the forgotten opera ‘‘Les Bardes,” Kalkbrenner, the noted 
pianist, Barbereau, Zimmerman and Dourlen. In 1832 he won 
the Prix .de Rome with his. cantata, ‘‘ Herman et Ketty,” and 
forthwith set out for Italy to begin the required three years of 
study there. At this time he wrote some piano pieces which had 
the good fortune to receive favorable notice from Schumann -in 
the Neue Zeitschrift far Musik, and this was a great assistance 
to the asniring youth, In 1837 his one-act opéra comique, ‘' La 
Double Echelle,” was produced at the Opéra Comique. A more 
ambitious work, ‘‘Le Perruquier de la Régence,” in three acts, 
was given in the following year, 

Then followed these now forgotten works :—‘* La Gipsy,” bal- 
let, 1839; ‘‘Carline,” 1840; ‘* Le Comte de Carmagnole,” 1841; 
‘*Le Guerillero,” 1842; and ‘* Angélique et Médor,” 1843, 
** Mina,” produced in the last-named year, had a little more pop- 
ularity, but the composer's first real success came in 1849, with 
the production of his light opera ‘‘ Le Caid,” which. must not be 
confounded with Massenet’s ‘‘ Le Cid.” This work, which is an 
elevated operetta, remains popular in Paris. His, next produc- 
tion was ‘‘ Le Songe d'une Nuit d’Eté,” 1851, It was not popu- 
lar, and of ‘‘Raymond,” a three-act opera, given in the same 
year, only the overture is now heard. Then came another suc- 
eession of failures—‘* La Tenelli,” 1853; ‘* La Cour de Céliméne,”’ 
1855; ‘* Psyché,” 1857; ‘‘Le Carnaval de Venise,” 1857; and 
**Le Roman d’Elvire,” 1860, Thomas now paused to reflect; 
and the result of his reflection was ** Mignon.”’ produced at the 
Opéra Comique in 1866, His ‘* Hamlet” was brought forward 
in 1868. Both of these works still hold the stage, though their 
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popularity is small outside of Paris, His later works were ‘‘ Fran- 
goise de Rimini,” grand opera in five acts, 1882, and ‘‘La 
Tempéte,”” ballet, 1889. He was made Director of the Con- 
servatoire on 6 July 1871, 

M: Thomas was a composer of graceful fancy and fluent mel- 
ody. He was en’irely without the courage of genius, and had 
meither the invention nor the personal force to become a leader in 
operatic development, He was an eclectic throughout his career, 
and sought to model each of his successive styles after that of 
the master who at the time was most popular. He is a striking 
illustration of the fundamental truth that art requires, in addition 
to purely artistic gifts, Strength of. character and ‘intellectual 
bravery. Thomas had sufficient melodic invention atid musical 
science to have placed him at least beside Massenet; but he was 
without the will, ae 

Almost on‘the very day of his death, the accompanying portrait 
of Mr. Thomas was printed in 7he Jilustrated American, with 
a reference to the theory that musical composition is conducive to 
longevity. 





The Drama 
Mr. Vroom’s ‘‘ For the Crown’’ 


THE PERFORMANCE, at Palmer's Theatre, of Mr. Edward 
Vroom's translation of Francois Coppée’s ‘* Pour la Couronne” 
deserves far more respectful consideration than it has received 
from the daily press, representing, as it does, the result of an 
immense amount of intelligent labor, and the faith of an ambitious, 
earnest and clever young actor in the capacity of the public to ap- 
preciate the higher forms of drama, even when offered without 
the added attraction of foreign stars, Such an énterprise, in 
these days whenthe stage is devoted chiefly to morbid sensation- 
alism or flagrant rubbish, is entitled to the heartiest recognition 
and encouragement, even if the achievement falls short, in some 
respects, of the general perfection aimed at. Mr. Vroom, whose 
very name is strange to the majority of New York theatregoers, 
although he has succeeded in convincing some powerful backers 
of his experience and ability, has undertaken a task from which 
all our older managers, with the exception of Mr. Augustin 
Daly, would shrink appalled, and has executed it so well -that, 
whatever the outcome of the experiment may be, his future career 
will be watched with interest. . 

Coppée’s play is a romantic tragedy, poetic in conception and 
treatment, inspired with natural and patriotic spirit, and abound- 
ing in pictorial and dramatic situations. Mr. Charles Renauld, 
the'ttranslator, is not a poet, and his text, doubtless, often fails to 
reproduce the grace and eloquence of the original, but it is for 
the most part smooth, concise, clear and forcible, and distinctly 
creditable as a literary effort. The’scene of the action is a town 
inthe Balkans, in the latter part of the fifteenth century, For 
years the inhabitants have struggled heroically and successfully 
against the ferocious onslaughts of the Turk. Their greatest hero 
and most brilliant leader is the veteran Brancomir, who, when the 
curtain rises, is expecting his election as King as a reward for his 
services. The choice of the people, however, falls upon the war- 
tior bishop Etienne, and from that moment the soul of the patriot 
soldier is filled with bitterness. His second wife, the beautiful 
and intriguing Bazilide, induces him to listen to the overtures of a 
Turkish emissary, who promises that he shall be created king if 
only he will promise to leave a certain impregnable pass un- 
guarded. Finally he consents, and on the appointed night himself 
takes charge of the beacon designed to give warning of the ap- 
= ofthe foe. There he encounters his son, Constantin, who 

been informed of the plot by a devoted slave girl, and who 
implores his father to light the beacon and forego the meditated 
treason. Brancomir, distraught by ambition, refuses, and, after 
4 strong and passionate scene, a fight occurs in which the older 
man is slain, 

Constantin then fires the beacon and the Turks are once more 
tepulsed, while the dead Brancomir is regarded as a hero who has 
fallen in defence of his country. Constantin succeeds to his 
father’s leadership, but his energies are paralyzed by the knowl- 
edge of his parricide, and victory no longer follows his banner. 
His soldiers attribute his defeats to treachery, and his step- 

' Mother Bazilide, who has tried in vain to win him over to her 
plans, supplies the apparent proofs of his guilt, which he cannot 
tefute without assailing his father's memory. His judges hold 
death too light a penalty for his crime, and condemn him to be 

ined to the colossal statue erected to Brancomir in the public 
Square. There he is to remain exposed to public scorn, but from 
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this crowning torture he is saved by the loving slave, Militza, who 
plunges a dagger first into his heart and then into herown. 

It would be easy to pick flaws in this tale by applying the 
stricter tests of probability, but wide iicense is permissible to the 
author of romance, and there can be no question of the dramatic 
value of the incidents depicted, of the vigor of their treatment, the 
virile and patriotic spirit which animates the play, or the nobility 
and pathos of Constantin’s self-sacrifice, These qualities all com- 
bine to elevate the piece beyond the atmosphere of melodrama 
into that of romance and tragedy. As to the performance, that 
is worthy of the warmest commendation for the care and ivtelli- 
gence manifested in every part of it. Mr. Vroom, who plays Con- 
stantin, is an actor of very high promise. His impersonation, if 
a little lacking in passion, is admirably natural. His bearing is 
free and graceful, his gestures sinyple and expressive, his elocution 
unaffected and clear, and his emphasis excellent, although his in- 
tonation in long, set speeches would be the better for a little more 
variety, He has refinement, dignity, tenderness and pathos, and 
a good sense of the value of pose, without any tendency to affec- 
tation. Ifthere if any young actor who could play the part better, 
the present writer does not know him. Miss Rose Coghlan as 
the Princess Bazilide—a diluted Lady Macbeth— does exceedingly 
good work. Mr. Craig acts the part of Brancomir well, but has 
not voice enough; and Miss Maud Harrison, although technically 
correct, has not the emotional fervor and sincerity needed for the 
realization of the character of the devoted Militza. But the con- 
spicuous merit of the performance lies in the manifold evidences 
of intelligent design and supervision, The attention to detail, 
proportion, grouping, codperation and sustained animation is 
manifested in a thousand ways. The acting is not always brill- 
iant by any means, but it is adequate throughout, and the stage- 
management has not been equalled here of late years except by 
Henry Irving. The scenery, moreover, is really beautiful, rich in 
color, correct in drawing and perspective and wonderfully impress- 
ive in its suggestion of space. The sky effects are particularly 
fine, especially in the night-scene in the mountain-pass, with the 
stars twinkling in a vast expanse of true cerulean blue, Taking it 
all in all, judging it by its intent and purpose, which are independ- 
ent of occasional failures in execution, no such artistic production 
has been made by any American manager in years, and the most 
important and hopeful fact connected with it is ‘that it is the work 
of a young and hitherto unknown man, 





+s Marriage ’’ 


THIS LITTLE three-act piece, by Brandon Thomas and Henry 
Keeling, produced at the Empire Theatre on Monday evening, is 
of much lighter quality than the plays which have been offered 
there thus far this season. | It is called a comedy upon the pro- 
gram, but the spirit of it is entirely farcical, and it was just be- 
cause the players did not recognize this fact that the representation 
was not so successful as it might have been, The point of the 
argument, if there is any point, seems to be that, nce matter how 
ill-assorted a husband and wife may be, the law can afford them 
no relief until it has been broken by one or the other of them. 
This is the dilemma in which Sir John Belton and his wife find 
themselves, and when, at last, through the ingenuity of unscrup- 
ulous lawyers, the ties which bind them have been unloosed, 
they are neither of them happy until they are in harness again, 
All the incidents in which they figure are improbable in the highest 
degree, and their personal characters are as inconsistent as their 
conduct is unreasonable. Nevertheless, the situations devised are 
in a certain way ingenious and comical, but, unfortunately, sev- 


_ eral of the actors make the mistake of interpreting them too 


seriously, and thus directing attention to their inherent absurdity, 
Mr.. Faversham and Miss Allen, for instance, are much too strenu- 
ous in their treatment of material far too flimsy to withstand the 
strain imposed uponit. Miss De Wolf hasa better conception of 
the part she has to play, but she, too, exhibits more gravity than 
the occasion generally calls for. Mr. Dodson, asa dry little cynical 
solicitor, is admirable, as usual, and was the cause of much ap- 
plause and laughter. Mr, Robert Edison and Mr. Joseph Hum- 
phreys also did well. The reception accorded the trifle was 
favorable, but not enthusiastic, . 
A curtain raiser, ‘‘ Mars’r Van,” by Emma Sheridan Frye 
and Mrs. E. G. Sutherland, has a vein of sentimental and pa- 
triotic interest, but is chiefly valuable for the chance it gives to 


May Robson in a juvenile colored part, which she plays capi- 
tally. 
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lime, Bernhardt at Abbey’s Theatre 

in ‘*GISMONDA,” that aggregation of agonies by Sardou, the 
French actress offers in review, as it were, all the characteristics 
of her later style of acting—characteristics which are received by 
the inconsiderate public with huge delight, but which excite no 
enthusiasm among her more judicious admirers. It is not neces- 

to tell over again the story of this clever, but utterly artificial 
and meretricious, piece. Miss Davenport made it very familiar 
by the elaborate setting which she gave it in the Fifth Avenue 
heatre, a year ago. It was offered then as a work of some his- 
torical value, the first fruits of diligent antiquarian research in a 
new field. Really it is a melodrama, full of the typical faults of 
that kind of entertainment, but constructed so deftly and with 
such lofty assumption of sincerity, that the sham beneath it all 
is not instantly apparent. Asa medium for the comprehensive 
display of Mme. Bernhardt’s varied resources within the shortest 
possible space of time, it is devised most ingeniously, but it is so 
overladen with incidents and emotions that it almost defeats its 
own purpose, The spectator is surfeited with theatrical excite- 
ment before some of the choicest sensations are reached, and is 
unable to respond to them when they are revealed. The spirit, 
the energy, the resourcefulness and the endurance which the 
French actress displays in dealing with one emotional crisis after 
another are amazing and, as mere facts of technical execution, 
admirable. If now and then her frenzied volubility becomes just 
a little monotonous, the sustained high pressure under which she 
is acting supplies an ample explanation, 

That she should repeat herself so little as she does is astonish- 
ing, considering all the circumstances, The chief burthen of the 
whole representation rests upon her shoulders, and she carries it 
with wonderful ease, surmounting climax after climax as if there 
were no limit to her vitality. There were many stirring passages 
in her work. Among them may be mentioned her frantic anxiety 
while her child's fate was yet at issue in the tiger’s pit, her ma- 
ternal raptures over his recovery, her outbreak of passion at the 
end of the second act, the extraordinary variety and intensity of 
the passion which she infused into her great scene with Almério, 
the fury of her onslaught upon the arch-traitor Zaccaria—all these 
and others were interpreted with unfailing skill and power and 
unerring appreciation of stage effect; and yet the impersonation as 
a whole can scarcely be set down as a success, because it failed to 
distract attention from the essentially theatrical quality of it all, 
or to awaken any feeling of genuine interest or suspense. The 
actress triumphed over many and great difficulties, but her victory 
was a barren one, so far as any increaseto her artistic reputation is 
concerned, She was supported fairly well by her company. M. 
Deval, the Zaccaria, acted very well in the one scene in which he had 
any real opportunity, and M. Darmont, although his style is still 
rough, played in the thirdact with unmistakable passion, carrying 
off his full share of the honors, The scenery was gaudy, but of 
very moderate artistic quality. 


The Fine Arts 
The Architectural League’s Exhibition 
(FIRST NOTICE: ARCHITECTURE AND SCULPTURE) 

THE VANDERBILT GALLERY in the Fine Arts Building testifies 
in more waysthan one, justnow, that the Vanderbilts are among the 
most liberal patrons of American art. The Gallery itself com- 
memorates the gift of a Vanderbilt tothe American Fine Arts 
Society, and inthe alcove facing the door are drawings and photo- 
graphs illustrating the work of the late Richard Morris Hunt, the 
architect of Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt’s city residence, and of Bilt- 
more House, Mr. George W. Vanderbilt's country place in North 
Carolina—bothin the style of the early French Renaissance, in 
which Mr. Hunt was one of the most tasteful and learned design- 
ers of our day. Onthe wall above the alcove hangs Mr. Karl Bitter’s 
fine bronze medallion portrait in low relief of the late architect, sup- 
ported by branches of laurel. Beneathare a plaster cast of the statue 
of a stone-cutter, which serves as finialto Mr. W. K. Vander- 
bilt’s house, and life-size figures, in ‘‘ staff," of Health and Phi- 
losophy, modelled by Mr. Bitter for a mantel in the Biltmore house. 
-Another alcove in the Gallery contains a memorial display of the 
work of Charles B. Atwood, A. Page Brown and John Steward- 
son, Columns of artificial variegated marbles with Corinthian 
capitals form a sort of colonnade about the Gallery, in front of 
the alcoves; and the corners are filled by four of the six competi- 
tive models for the proposed monument to Gen. Sherman. A 
premiated design by Mr. C. H. Niehaus occupies the centre; and 
one by Mr. H. K. Bush-Brown, to which has been awarded 
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a prize of merit, will be found in the middle of the lobby leading 
into the Gallery. 

An equestrian statue of the General, on a pedestal more or less. 
enriched with bas-reliefs or accessory groups of sculpture, is- 
prominent in each of the schemes, but they differ greatly in other 
particulars. The last-mentioned design, in which the sculptor . 
has been aided by the architects, Messrs. Babb, Cook & Willard, 
is the simplest, the pedestal being ornamented with volutes at the 
angles, and with a figure of a genius with a scroll in front, and of 
another with a laurel branch at the back. Mr. Niehaus’s design. 
has, behind the statue of the General, a marble. exhedra, with a 
long panel crowded with figures, to be cast in bronze, inserted in 
the back of the seat. The other competitors are Messrs. J. Mas- 
sey Rhind, and Loester and Zimm. Messrs. Bush-Brown and 
Niehaus show two designs each. Numerous other pieces of 
sculpture, mostly of a decorative sort, are shown inthe lobby. A 
tympanum with figures terminating in scrolls, by Mr. Herbert 
Adams, and a corner of a cove with similar figures, by Mr. Philip 
Martini, are both intended forthe new Library of Congress. Two 
Renaissance columns covered with delicately modelled arabesques 
are exhibited by Messrs. Renwick, Aspinwall & Owens in the 
south gallery; and two handsome caryatids with flying drapery, 
by the Klee Bros., flank the entrance to the Vanderbilt Gallery. 

The architectural designs displayed in the alcoves show that 
the problems set before our architects vary little from year to- 
year. There are the many-windowed stores and office-buildings, 
the Gothic churches and picturesque but uncomfortable cottages 
with which we are familiar; and there is little else, A competi- 
tion for the proposed Minnesota State Capital has brought out 
some more ambitious drawings, duly decorated with domes and 
colonnades, but the most interesting designs are those produced 
for the architects’ own pleasure, and for no more practical end. 
Of these is Mr. Bruce Price’s ‘* Project for erecting upon the square 
of a New York City block a monumental public library of the 
capacity of the Boston Public Library ’—a strikingly original de- 
sign, with a well-proportioned tower capped by a handsome dome, 
and a pediment over.the entrance supported by painted Ionic pil- 
lars, Theuse of color is tasteful and effective throughout. Still, Mr. 
Haight’s drawings for Phelps Hall, Yale College, those by Renwick, 
Aspinwall & Owens for the Springfield Art Museum, and the prize 
design for the Fall River Public Library, by Messrs, Abbott & 
Tompkins, show that architects sometimes get a chance to feel 
that there is an artistic side to their proper work. And the vis- 
itor who takes some interest in the future of the art with us will 
be repaid for the trouble of mounting to the League’s rooms on 
the second floor by the evidence of careful and well-directed study 
which he will find in the work shown there by the students of 
Columbia College, of the School of Applied Design for Women, 
and in the drawings done in competition for the prizes offered 
by the League. The large Hegger photographs of architectural 
subjects, which have already been noticed in 7he Critic, are hung 
as a sort of frieze to the Vanderbilt Gallery. 





Art Notes 

Mr. EpwINn A. ABBEY has been elected an Associate Member 
of the Royal Academy. 

—The Alumni Association of Girard College, Philadelphia, has 
decided to present to the city a statue of Stephen Girard, the 
founder of the College, to be placed on the City Hall Plaza, and 
to cost not less than $10,000. This sum ‘‘ must cover the ex- 
pense of the foundations, granite pedestal and bronze figure, set 
in position and finished. It is assumed that the figure will be 
about nine feet high, the pedestal and accessories to be designed 
in keeping therewith.” 

— The first exhibition of pictures by artists of the Glasgow school 
was opened at Klackner’s gallery on Feb. 18, and will be con- 
tinued until Feb. 29. 


—The prizes for the best six plans fora new city hall, submitted 
to the New Municipal Building Commission, have been awarded 
as follows :—First prize ($7000) to Mr. John R. Thomas of this city; 
the others ($2000 each) to Messrs. Ernest Flagg and Edward P. 
Casey of this city, Rankin and Kellogg of Philadelphia, Gordon, 
Bragdon & Orchard of Rochest r, and P. D. Weber of Chicago. 
The Commission was created four years ago; in 1893 the Legis- 
lature passed a law forbidding the erection of the building in City 
Hall Park, after 134 plans had been received, but not opened; 
and last year the question as to what was to be done with these 
plans was solved by another bill, authorizing the city to pay the 
awards mentioned above. 
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~The skeleton of Gilbert Stuart was exhumed in tomb No. 61 of 
Boston Common on Feb. 15, The tomb was first used in 1802, 
and up to 1828, the time of Stuart’s burial, six bodies had been 
placed in it. The skull of the artist was identified by its remark- 
able size, the comparatively perfect condition of the teeth, the con- 
formation of the jaws and brow, the absence of hair on the top of 
the head, and by the whiskers. 


—The private collection of old and modern paintings of the late 
Mr. William Schaus will be sold at Chickering Hall on Feb. 28. 
The collection includes works by Rembrandt, Frans Hals, Rubens, 
Cuyp, Ruysdael, Jan van Goyen, Rousseau, Troyon, Corot, Diaz, 
Daubigny and Meissonier. The collection will be exhibited free 
at the American Art Galleries from to-day until the sale. Mr. 
Schaus’s reputation as an expert is a guarantee of the genuine- 
ness of his canvases. It was he, by the way, to whom we are in- 
debted for the presence of ‘‘ The Gilder” in this country. We 
hope that the Metropolitan Museum will secure at least some of 
the old masters. 


—The Boston Transcript declares that ‘‘ the proposed purchase 
of a great painting for the Museum of Fine Arts—Delacroix’s 
‘ Pieta’—as a memorial to Mr, Martin Brimmer, proves to have 
struck a responsive chord in the community. The painting was 
the selection of Mr. Quincy A. Shaw, and that is enough to know 
as to its merits and its fitness, The sums given are from $1 up- 
ward, and the total amount received thus far is over $14.000.” 
The success of the plan is evidently assured. 

—The sale of the David H. King, Jr., collection of pictures was 
closed on Tuesday night last, and brought $272,000. Among the 
heaviest buyers were Messrs. Arihur Tooth & Son of London. 


—A new art club, the Liberal Art League, has been formed 
with the object of establishing a permanent gallery in this city, 
where artists can offer their pictures for sale, and where the 
jury of selection will not reign. An opening exhibition will be 
held before the end of the season, at the large gallery of the 
Grand Central Palace, Lexington Ave, and Forty-third Street. 
The exhibition will last one month, but the date for the opening 
has not been set. If this opening exhibition is successful, it will 
be made a permanent one, beginning next season. 





London Letter 


THE PRESENT WEEK has been one of almost unrelieved de- 
pression. On Monday Lord Leighton was buried in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral; Tuesday was fixed for the funeral of Sir Joseph Barn- 
by; and on Wednesday Prince Henry of Battenberg was interred 
at Whippingham. During the whole of the three days, the bells 
of the churches in the Strand have either tolled or rung muffled 
peals: shops have been half-shuttered, and the shadow of death 
has seemed to lie across the town. Add to this that the atmos- 
phere has been one of sunless gloom and fog, and you have sur- 
roundings sufficiently dismal to oppress the most consistent op- 
timist. The funeral of Lord Leighton was simple and impressive: 
in good accord with the sentiment of the occasion. The wreath 
of the Academy was cast into the grave by Sir John Millais; 
and there seems no doubt that he will succeed to the Presidency. 
In the Academy itself, 1 understand, there is no question of any 
other successor; the only trouble likely to stand between the 
choice and its fulfilment is Sir John Millais’s own health, which 
unfortunately has given some cause for anxiety during the last 
few months. However, his appearance on Monday belied many 
of the reports that have been current of late, Of all the pall- 
bearers he bore himself with the fullest outward appearance of 
health; and it was observed that, as he lifted the great wreath 
of the Academy above the grave, he showed every sign of vigor 
and of sureness. It is certain that the Presidency will be eagerly 
urged upon him; and it is to be hoped, for every reason, that 
he will be able to see his way to its acceptance, 

No paper has passed through vicissitudes more various than 
The Pall Mall Gasette; and, ever since the cessation of the 
Budget, there. have been vain rumors from time to time of Mr. 
Astor’s projected changes with regard to the daily paper. On 
Tuesday these rumors took a more definite shape ; and on Wednes- 
day morning it was publicly announced that Mr. Astor had dis- 
missed both the editor, Mr. Harry Cust, and his lieutenant, Mr, 
Iwan Muller. Following this move, the editorial staff generally 
resigned their positions; and it is said that by Monday morning 
Mr. Astor will be obliged to discover a new editor and new assist- 
ants, if he desires to continue his paper. Whether things have 
really proved so precipitate or no, I am not able to say; nor is 
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anything definitely known as to the cause of the changes. It is 
generally reported that Mr. Astor grew suddenly annoyed at the 
tone of the paper, and wished the editor to resign. This the lat- 
ter declined to do; and so the initiative devolved upon Mr. Astor 
himself. He thereupon dismissed his editor and Mr. Muller. 

Mr, Cust has certainly conducted Zhe Pal/ Mali with spirit. 
Lately it had declined both in interest and in literary value; but a 
year ago it was by far the most readable of the evening papers. 
Moreover, it did at least two pieces of genuine public service: it 
exposed the Electropathic Belt; and it prepared the way for the 
legal exposure of the Marriage Association, You cannot be ever 
hunting sensations, however; and the rest of Zhe Pall Mail was, 
under Mr. Cust, indifferent. Editors of a rollicking enthusiasm 
are apt to forget that the public cares nota Spratt’s biscuit for the 
odyssey of the office bulldog, and that the general reader gets 
somewhat tired of finding personal literary disaffections hauled 
into every inconsequential review. Consequently, Ze Pall Mall 
had charmed less wisely during the last few months; and this, it 
may be, was at the heart of the changes now passing over it, 
Certainly, we shall miss the sensations. No journal has been 
conducted with so sure a sense of the value of the bombshell; 
and it is hardly likely that another staff will be found with so free 
a hand, and so reckless a talent for the exciting, 

Mr. Henley’s Byron, it is announced, will appear an March 17. 
Or, rather, the first volume will be published on that day; for it is 
proposed to issue the work in monthly volumes, and it willbe 
Christmas before the completé work is in the subscriber's hands, 
In the prospectus of the new edition there is not much said about 
unpublished material ; but I understand that there will be a great 
many letters now: first printed. The poems are to be arranged 
chronologically, except, of course, in the cases of lengthy and 
interrupted poems, such as ‘‘ Childe Harold” and ‘‘ Don Juan,” 
which must be left intact. The notes will be brief (the very 
essence of wise annotation) and confined to really obscure points, 
A great deal is expected of this re-issue of Byron; and it is 
hoped that, for a while at least, it may rank as the standard 
edition, 

Talking of letters hitherto unprinted reminds me that an import- 
ant collection of correspondence between Moltke and his wife is 
to be published here in the spring by Messrs. Kegan Paul,. 
Trench, Triibner & Co, A German edition of the letters has 
enjoyed much notice, but in the present English edition there will 
be a wealth of new material furnished by Moltke’s family to Mr, 
Sidney Whitman, who ig to edit the work in this country, 
Mr. Whitman will also contribute an introductory essay, dealin 
with the family life of Moltke; and the favorable notice attracte 
by his sketch of the great Field Marshal in his new ‘‘ Teuton 
Studies” is sufficient augury that what he has to say will deserve 
attention. There will be two volumes of the letters, and @ 
genealogical tree of Moltke's wife, the original of which is in the 
great man’s own handwriting. 

Mr. Justin McCarthy, having retired from his leadership of the 
Irish party expressly with the view of devoting himself to litera- 
ture, has several important books upon the stocks. First and 
foremost, he has started upon his own ‘‘ Reminiscences,’’ which 
are safe to be of uncommon interest. It will probably be some 
time before these volumes see the light, but Mr, McCarthy will 
now have time to give them due attention. He is also occupied 
upon a monograph dealing with the present Pope, more than half 
of which is finished; and before the autumn he will also issue a 
three-volume novel, and a collection of short stories. With so 
much work on hand, it is rot surprising that Mr, McCarthy 
should have decided to reltnquish the Parliamentary reins. 

Mr. Edmund Gosse is collecting a new volume of his essays 
for publication in the early spring. The book is to be called 
‘* Critical Kit-Cats,” and wiil consist, almost exclusively, of work: 
of the sort which Mr. Gosse achieves with such especial felicity. 
I mean that harmonizing of a pen-portrait, intimate and con- 
vincing, with a short but searching criticism of his subject's work, 
No man writing in English manages this kind of portraiture so well) 
as Mr. Gosse, with so much discretion, and at the same time with 
such fidelity; and it is work that is always desirable, and, at least. 
in my judgment. of permanent value, If we possessed such por- 
traits of the worthies of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
how many times would they be reprinted, and by how many: 
editors! One imagines that ‘‘ Critical Kit-Cats”’ (though the title 
is, perhaps, a shade too literary) will prove the most popular of 
Mr. Gosse’s books. 


LOnpoN, 7 Feb. 1896. ARTHUR WAUGH. 
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Famous and Infamous Paul Verlaine 


Mr. R. H. SHERARD writes most entertainingly of the late Paul 
Verlaine in his letter from Paris to the London Bookman. It is 
mot a pleasant story that he tells of the dead poet, but it is cer- 
tainly interesting. Nowhere outside of Paris could such a man 
find fame, for nowhere outside of Paris are a man and his work 
so entirely distinct. His friends loved him for his poems, and 
pitied rather than despised him for his life, 

‘*I should consider the death of Paul Verlaine his happy 
release,” says Mr. Sherard, ‘‘ did I not know that, squalid and 
miserable as was his life to the end, he enjoyed it keenly. He 
enjoyed, with touching eagerness, every little pleasure that came 
to him,. There was no happier man in Paris than poor Verlaine, 
when, towards midnight, seated with a few admirers in the Café 
Francois Premier, on the Boulevard St. Michel; he had a few sous 
for absinthe in his tattered fob, a little caporal tobacco for 
cigarettes in his pouch. A compliment would light up his 
ravaged face with childish glee. He was nota brilliant nor even 
an entertaining talker; indeed, he talked but little at any time. 
He would sit and listen and nod his head. If anything was said 
by anybody with which he fully agreed, he would pucker up his 
face, thrust out his finger in the direction of the speaker, and say, 

‘ Oui, c'est ga.’ He often even did not listen, having the gift 
of absolute abstraction. I remember that some years ago he 
spent two hours at the Café Francois Premier with a very famous 
foreign poet, who was a great and brilliant talker. 1 afterward 
asked Verlaine what they had been discussing. ‘I don’t know 
what he was talking about,’ he said, ‘I do know that he smoked 
the whole time, and, though 1 was without tobacco, he never 
offered me a plug.” He was a great child, a thing which must 
be remembered of him ere we blame his monstrous follies, On 
the last occasion on which I saw him—in a miserable room in the 
Rue des Fossés St. Jacques, he was quite childishly piqued at what 
Max Nordau wrote about him, and especially at the comments on 
his personal appearance. I told him that Max Nordau’s personali- 
ties and a fillip of the fingers were of about equal value, or would 
be held so in the immediate future, and that it is only little men 
who are vexed by ‘les petits écrits,’ but he was not to be 
soothed, and kept repeating, ‘Voyons, est-ce vrai?’ The 
position he held in France was an extraordinary one. It shows 
the utter difference between the French national character and 
our own, As a poet of consummate excellence, he was held in 
the highest respect. 1am sure that the French are as proud of 
Paul Verlaine as we are of Alfred Tennyson. I have seen a 
French Minister hunt after him at a crowded literary gathering, 
and heard H. E. address him as ‘dear Master.’ Yet his life 
was notoriously infamous, and the man had served a sentence in 
a Belgian prison. The French, however, do not make the poet 
responsible for the man, and I, for one, admire them for this 
also. His society was certainly not sought after, because to most 
it was painful to see his incurable suffering, his irremediable 
misery, And in his last years the crapulence of his taste had 
become so confirmed, that one preferred to avoid him. His 
intimate companion during the last period of his life was a weird 
individual, well-known in the Latin Quarter by the name of Bibi- 
la-Purée, who has more than once been in prison. An old harri- 
dan used to visit him, ‘to steal my money,’ as he complained. 
His follies found him out; terrible retribution came upon him; 
his life was one progress of suffering and privation. He has 
Starved and starved; he would have starved altogether but for 
the loyalty of a few of his friends. Count Robert de Montesquiou- 
Fezensac was very good to him, and so was Francois Coppée. 
As to the latter, it seems one of Fate's ironies that Paul Verlaine 
babbled o'Francois Coppée at the last, and died with on his lips 
the name of the poet whom as a poet he had all through life 
denied. He deliberately ravaged and wasted his life with a per- 
versity which is difficult to understand in a man who had real 
be noe for the enjoyment of life, but for which the psychologi- 
reason is not far to seek: a kind of Masochism. 

‘*IT have sometimes wondered whether it may not have been 
by reason of his early disappointment in love that he went wrong 
and galloped headlong down the hill, Many years ago Paul 
Verlaine was engaged to be married to a very beautiful girl, a 
= girl of exquisite taste. One night he came to her parents’ 

n a state of absolute intoxication, It was the first time 
that he had ever been in such a state, but the girl was horrified, 
and the match was then and there broken off. The lady is now 

the wife of one of the most prorainent authors in France. 1 was 
dining at her house not very long ago, and as I sat in her beauti- 
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ful»and luxurious home, and watched her with her children and 
grandchildren around her, her drawing-room filled with European 
celebrities crowding round her world-famous husband, | could 
not help thinking of Paul Verlaine in his squalid garret pledging 
in cheap absinthe his boom companion, Hard-up-Jack, whilst the 
familiar harridan peered and prowled, until the time should come 
when, both men being stupefied with drink, she might go over 
Verlaine’s pockets. 

‘In these days when so much attention is paid to the earnings 
of literary men, it may be interesting to note that the most 
Verlaine ever received in France for a poem was five francs.” 





Educational Notes 

THE MEMORIAL presented to the University of Cambridge (Eng- 
land) by the women of Girton and Newnham Colleges reads as 
follows :—‘‘ We, the undersigned students of Girton and Newn- 
ham Colleges, knowing that a memorial from members of the 
Senate has been presented to you, praying for the admission of 
women to degrees, beg respectfully to lay before you the following 
considerations in support of that petition. While appreciating 
to the full the privileges accorded by the Graces of the Senate, 
February 24, 1881, we feel that women are without the encour- 
agement and support which status in the University confers. 
Since at the present time the official relation of the University to 
women’s education is that of an examining body only, we owe the 
privileges of an academic education to the courtesy of the teachers 
of the University. We are conscious that women do not share 
fully in the great benefits which the University has the power to 
bestow upon education, learning and research, While women 
who study at Cambridge are without the usual academic recog- 
nition which the students of other universities receive, we believe 
that they suffer a disability which not only places many of them at 
a disadvantage in their professional work, but also affects injuri- 
ously the widest interests of education. We therefore pray that 
such steps as may be deemed necessary be taken to provide for 
the admission of duly qualified women to the degrees of the Uni 
versity of Cambridge.” 

The Cornell University Club of this city will have its annual 
dinner at the Waldorf on Feb. 27. President Schurman will be 
present, as will also delegations of Cornell alumni from other 
cities, and a double quartet of the Cornell Glee Club. 

The annual meeting of the International Kindergarten Union, 
held at the Teachers’ College on Feb. 15, was attended by about 
500 delegates, representing nearly every state of the Union, and 
Canada. The President of the Union, Miss Lucy Wheelock of 
Boston, presided. President Walter L. Heney of the Teachers’ 
College made the opening address. 

Messrs. Ginn & Co, will publish on Feb. 29, in their Classics for 
Children series, ‘‘ White’s Natural History of Selborne,”’ edited, 
with an introduction and notes, by Prof. Edward S. Morse. 

A translation of the ‘‘ Text-book of General Pathology and 
Pathological Anatomy,” by Prof. Richard Thoma of Dorpat, has 
been made by Dr. Alexander Bruce. The work will be published 
by Messrs. Macmillan & Co., in two volumes, with 426 illustra- 
tions. The same publishers announce ‘‘Art and Humanity in 
Homer,” by Prof. William Cranston Lawton. Some of the papers 
in this little volume have appeared in The Atlantic; and the whole 
series was originally delivered in the form of university extension 
lectures. 

Mr. L. Oscar Kuhns of Wesleyan has reprinted from Modern 
Language Notes his paper on ‘‘ Dante’s Treatment of Nature in 
the ‘ Divina Commedia.’”’ 

There have been bought for the Yale library 10,000 volumes, 
chiefly relating to political history and law, formerly belonging to 
the library of Prof. Gneist of Berlin. The bookseller who had 
the library offered the whole collection for 10,000 marks ($2500) 
to the first person who presented himself as a buyer, and Prof. 
Henry W. Farnam immediately cabled acceptance. He took this 
action upon his own responsibility, but a donor has since been 
found who will supply the money. 

The Brooklyn Public Library Association proposes to work 
hard for the realization of its purpose. The city badly needs 
such an institution, the two free libraries it now possesses—the 
Pratt Institute library and that maintained by the Union for 
Christian Work—being inadequate. These together contain about 
82,000 volumes. About four years ago the Legislature author- 
ized the issue of bonds to the amount of $600,000 by the city of 

Brooklyn for the establishment of a public library, it being pro- 
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vided that the city should furnish an income of $40,000 annually 
after the establishment of the library. The city’s financial con- 
dition, however, has thus far made action in this direction unde- 
sirable, 


It is not likely that the seven students at Brown University, 
suspended for plagiarsm, will be reinstated. President Andrews 
has made a statement in which he absolves Prof. Lamont, against 
whom the students have been most bitter, from all responsibility for 
the suspension, stating that he has merely obeyed the printed 
rules and regulations of the faculty. A petition has been circu- 
lated among the different fraternities at the College, and the stu- 
dents have decided to hold a mass-meeting; but the President 
evidently is resolved not to yield. 


Mrs. D. G. Ormsby of Milwaukee has given $25,000 to Law- 
rence University, at Appleton, Wis., to endow the D. G. Ormsby 
Professorship of History and Political Economy, in memory of 
her husband, who had given $15,000 to the institution for the es- 
tablishment of the woman’s department, Ormsby Hall. 


Mr. Hiram N. Stanley writes from Lake Forest, Ill, :—‘‘ Dur- 
ing the past year we have successfully tried here a plan of con- 
ducting a book-club for current literature, which may be new and 
suggestive to some of your readers. 
gave permission to put some shelves in his store in a place read- 
ily accessible. The books being placed there with registry cards, 
each member, whenever he wishes, draws a book, making out his 
own registry.slip, and destroying it on returning the book. The 
librarian has merely to buy the books passed on by the Commit- 
tee, and to send out occasional fine notices. No book has been 
lost during the current year, and the simplicity of the scheme has 
been generally approved. I think the method might be useful in 
other communities. 





Notes 


THE SUCCESS of Stephen Crane’s ‘‘ Red Badge of Courage " has 
aroused an interest in his first book, ‘‘ Maggie: A Girl of the 
Streets,”” published when he was a little more than twenty-one 
years of age. Mr. Crane could get no publisher to bring out the 
book, so he published it at his own expense. Only a few copies 
were printed, and even they were not sold—except, .perhaps, for 
waste-paper. There were a few persons who read the book, 
however, among them Mr. Howells and Mr. Garland, who spoke 
very highly of its promise. ‘‘ Maggie” was not animmoral story, 
as many persons imagined from its title; it was coarse in the way 
that ‘‘ Chimmie Fadden ” is coarse; but there was more objection 
to bad language from the mouth of a girl-tough than from a boy. 
The book, however, will be republished—or published, we should 
say perhaps, for the first publication was little more than a printing— 
by the Messrs. Appleton, who will also publish anew story by Mr. 
Crane, called ‘‘ The Third Violet,” which is a story of life among 
the younger and poorer artists of New York. Mr. Crane has also 
just finished another story, ‘‘ With the Regiment,” which will be 
published serially in M/cC/ure’s, He writes to us that this will be 
his last battle story. 


—The Messrs. Scribner will publish early in March a volume 
of ‘‘ Vailima Table-Talk,” by Mrs. Strong and Lloyd Osbourne. 
Mrs. Strong, it may be remembered, was Mr. Stevenson's amanu- 
ensis, and Mr. Osbourne, as is well known, collaborated with him 
in several of his stories. This ‘‘ Table-Talk” was taken Cown 
while it was fresh in the memory of both, and with the consent of 
Mr. Stevenson, who submitted to being Boswellized—though he 
rather made a joke of it. The book is said to be most interest- 
ing, and there is every reason to believe it. 

—The original subscribers to the Edinburgh Edition of Steven- 
son’s works, for which the Messrs. Scribner are the American 
agents, are not obliged to subscribe for the seven new volumes 
which will make the set the only complete uniform edition of 
Stevenson's writings. They will, however, have the first chance, 
which is only right and proper. These supplementary volumes, 
like the others, are limited to 100 copies for America, 


—Mr. Sidney Colvin writes tothe World, apropos of the charge 
that Mrs. Stevenson is indignant at the publication of her hus- 
band’s private letters, that ‘‘the ‘ Vailima Letters’ were published 
by the desire and for the sole benefit of the family; the proof- 
sheets were seen and approved by them; and from Mrs. Steven- 
son (whose entire confidence and regard I have the honor to enjoy) 
I have received a touching expression of thanks for the manner in 
which she is good enough to consider that my duty as editor was 
discharged,” 
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—Mrs. Craigie (John Oliver Hobbes) has decided, so it is said, 
to abandon her The-Gods-Some-Mortals-and-Lord-Wickenham 
manner in her new novelette. Its title does not suggest a new 
mood—‘‘ The Herb Moon,” 


—Mrs. Cynthia Morgan St. John of Ithaca, N. Y., who owns 
the largest and most valuable Wordsworth library in this country, 
has prepared the ‘‘ Bibliography of Wordsworth in America” 
for Prof. Knight's final edition of ‘‘The Complete Works of 
Wordsworth,” which is now in the course of publication by 
Messrs, Macmillan & Co. Mrs. St. John’s work was entirely a 
labor of love. Some years ago she published a most admirable 
selection of Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Poems for Children,” 


—Messrs. T, Y. Crowell & Co, announce ‘‘ Prophecy; or 
Speaking for God,” by the Rev. Everett S. Stackpole. 

—Messrs. Roberts Bros. announce for publication on Feb. 25, 
‘* The Gallery of Antiquities,” by Honoré de Balzac; ‘* Nobody's 
Fault,” by Netta Lyrett, in the Keynote Series; and ‘‘ Six Modern 
Women,” by Laura Marholm Hansson, translated from the German 
by Hermione Ramsden. The women dealt with are Sonia Kova- 
levski, George Egerton, Eleanora Duse, Amalie Skram, Marie 
Bashkirtseff and A. Ch. Edgren-Leffler. 

—Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. announce a volume ‘‘ On Parody,”” 
by Arthur Shadwell Martin—an essay on the art, with humorous 
selections from its masters, beginning with the Greeks. Most of 
the earlier pieces are virtually inaccessible. 

—Frederick A. Stokes Co, announce for early publication ‘*A 
Woman Intervenes,” by Robert Barr; ‘‘The Temptress,” by 
William Le Queux; ‘I Married a Wife,” by John Strange Win- 
ter; ‘‘ The Broom Squire,” by S. Baring-Gould; ‘‘A Woman 
with a Future,” by Mrs. Andrew Dean, and ‘The Rogue's 
Daughter,’’ by Adeline Sergeant. 

—Mr. George Moore is finishing a new novel, ‘‘ Evelyn Innes,” 
the subject of which is ‘‘the struggle between the spiritual and 
the sensual life.”’ 

—In a recent number of the London 7Zimes, Mr. Edmund 
Purcell, the author of the ‘‘ Life of Cardinal Manning” which has 
been so severely criticised, replies to his critics, and defends him- 
self by saying that, if Cardinal Vaughan. had seen the diaries, he 
would not have fallen into the error of declaring that they were 
not preserved for the purpose of publication, 


—Mrs. Amelie: Rives Chanler was married at her father’s 
house, Castle Hill, Va., on Tuesday last, to Prince Pierre Trou- 
betskoi of Russia. There were only two witnesses to the mar- 
riage, one of whom was Miss Julia Magruder, the novelist. 
Prince Troubetskoi is the son of a Russian prince and an Ameri- 
can woman. He is an artist and makes his home in London. 
The Princess Troubetskoi was married in June 1888 to John Arm- 
strong Chanler of this city, and secured a divorce from him. in 
the fall of 1895, on the ground of incompatibility. 


—Mrs. G, S, Nicholson, who died in New Orleans on Feb, 15, 
just one week after the death of her husband, will be longer re- 
membered as the successful editor of the New Orleans Picayune 
than asa poet. As Pearl Rivers she published a volume of verses, 
but as Mrs. Holbrook she took the Picayune on the death of her 
first husband, and, though it had a debt of some $80,000, she, 
with the aid of Mr. Nicholson, wiped out that debt and made the 
paper a well-paying property. 

—The Rev. Dr. Sanford Hunt, senior agent of the Methodist 
Book Concern, died in Cincinnati, O., on Feb, 10. He was born 
in Eden, Erie Co., in 1825, and graduated from Allegheny Col- 
lege, Meadville, Penn., in 1847. His connection with the Meth- 
odist Book Concern began in 1879. 

—Mr, Lorin F. Deland, who,is now head coach of the Harvard 
football team, and Walter Camp, who is head of the Yale team, 
are collaborating on a book on foot-ball. They expect to publish 
it early in the summer. 


—The Rev. William Lathrop Kingsley, for many years editor 
of The New Englander, to whom was also entrusted the editing 
of the ‘‘ Contributions to the Ecclesiastical History of Connecti- 
cut” and *‘ Yale College: A Sketch of its History,’ died on Feb. 
14 in New Haven. He was.born there 1 April 1824, and entered 


Yale at the early age of fifteen. 


—The March Forum will contain an article on ‘‘ Family Life in 
America,"’ by Th. Bentzon (Madame Blanc), whose articles in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes, on ** The Condition of Woman in 
the United States,” have aroused much interest abroad, 
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—Mrs. Emily Crawford, the well-known Paris correspondent, 

will contribute to the March Century a ical sketch of 

Alexandre Dumas the elder, The article will be a succession of 

anecdotes of the novelist, presenting him in a very picturesque 

light. An account of the Bohemians and ‘‘ sponges” who took 
vantage of his prodigality will be included. 

—The March Harper's Monthly will contain a sketch of ‘‘ Col- 
onel Washington,” by Woodrow Wilson, showing the future 
President in his boyhood and early manhood, as surveyor, and 
as soldier in the disastrous campaign of Craddock. 

—Col. John Hay has written for McClure's a paper on Elmer 
E. Ellsworth, the young colonel of Zouaves who was shot down 
at the beginning of the War in Alexandria, Va. Col, Hay knew 
Ellsworth intimately, and will give passages from a very interest- 
ing journal left by him. The article will be illustrated with por- 
traits and other pictures. 


— The Church is the name of a new religious paper, to be pub- 
lished in Boston, beginning with March. It will be devoted to 
the broad-church movement in the Episcopal Church. 

—‘* The Presidency and 0 Sig Morton”’ will be the subject 
ofa paper inthe March Ad/antic. Inthe same number Mr. H. C. 
Merwin will begin a series of papers on race characteristics in 
American life, with ‘‘ The Irish in American Life.” Mr. Merwin 
is the author of a series of papers on Tammany Hall that created 
much interest at the time of its publication, 

Mr. John Burroughs will give in the next monthly part of 
The Outlook the recollections of his boyhood. We hope that 
there will be enough recollections to meke a book, 

—At the regular monthly meeting of the American Authors’ 
Guild, last week, President Wilson announced the formation of 
the Associated Authors’ Publishing Co., ‘‘a purely mutual con- 
gern formed inthe interests of authors, and intended to work in 
close affiliation with the Guild.” Its publications ‘‘ will be lim- 
ited to the approved works of its stockholders, who are members 
of the Guild, or eligible for membership, or who are members of 
the kindred institutions in London and Paris.” Works will be 
published at the authors’ expense, the cost being kept ‘‘ as low as 
a co-operative concern—which cannot benefit by an overcharge— 
can make them; and the author will be entitled to the profits of 
his or her work, less a small percentage for handling it. The 
Company will also undertake to push its publications to the ut- 
most.”’ The Company is capitalized at $50,000 and the incor- 
porators are Gen. J, G. Wilson, Frank R. Lawrence, President of 
the Lotos Club; Hon. David Banks Sickles, Vice-President of the 
American Surety Company, Cortlandt S. Van Rensselaer, John 
Elderkin, Chandos Fulton, Wm, Henry White, etc. 
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—At the annual meeting of the Society of Authors; on Feb. 
17, Mr. Wilkins withdrew his resolution condemning the now 
famous address, on Mr. Haggard’s assurance that the Committee 
of the Society repudiated it. Sir Martin Conway accepted the re- 
sponsibility for the address, 


—It is understood that a bill will soon be introduced in the 
Legislature providing for the purchase of the Poe cottage at 
Fordham and an acre of ground around it, the property to belong 
to the Park Department, and to be under its care. 


—Mr. Austin, an assistant librarian in the Cornell Library, while 
cataloguing the fine Dante collection presented to the University 
by Prof. Willard Fiske, has found some live bookworms in an edi- 
tion of the ‘‘ Divine Comedy,” bearing the date MDX XXVI. This 
is the third time only that these rare insects have been found in an 
American library. Prof, Comstock of the entomological depart- 
ment has succeeded in raising from the insects a number of eggs, 
worms and beetles for the University museum. 


—The amalgamation of the Astor, Lenox and Tilden libraries 
into the New York Public Library was celebrated at the Metro- 
politan Club on Feb. 13, at adinner attended by the Directors 
and the Superintendent, Dr. Billings. 

—Announcement is made of the revival of the Dunlap Society 
(whose object is the publication of papers of dramatic interest) by 
Messrs, Joseph Jefferson, Joseph Ireland, Laurence Hutton, John 
H. V. Arnold, Beverley Chew, A. M. Palmer, William Winter, 
Brander Matthews, Francis Wilson, Augustin Daly, Thomas J. 
McKee, William L. Keese, Edmund C, Stedman, S. P. Avery, 
J. Henry Harper, William Carey, Charles P. Daly, John Drew, 
Charles B. Foote, Daniel Frohman, D. P. Griswold, Brayton Ives, 
H, Marquand, J. H. Robb, Douglas Taylor and E. J. Wendell. 
The President is Douglas Taylor, the Treasurer Daniel Frohman, 
and the Secretary E. J. Wendell.. The first publication of the re- 
vived Society, to be issued in the spring, will probably be a paper 
on ‘‘ Early Ansrican Theatres,” by the Hon, Charles P. Daly, 
with illustrations. 

—The London Bookman was wrong in describing ‘' Hilda 
Stafford” as Miss Harraden’s new novel. ‘‘ Hilda Stafford” 
is a short story of California life. The new novel, which will be 
published by Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co., is an English story. 

—A record of ‘‘ The Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the First Con- 
gregational Church, Montclair, N. J.,” will be published in an 
edition limited to three hundred copies, numbered and signed by 
the pastor, the Rev. Amory H. Bradford, D. D., two of whose por- 
traits, together with a picture of the church, will illustrate the 
volume, Subscriptions ($1) should be sent to Mr. W. I. L. Adams, 
Box 43, Montclair, N. J. 
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—The January Poet-Lore contains a poem by Mr. Richard Hov- 
ey, ‘‘ Taliesin: a Masque in Three Movements.” 
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> 

POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Factories and General Offices, Hartford, Conn, 
ay und teen, If Catgatins cre net rope 
Tepresented in your vicinity let us know. 








“TRILBYANA: The Rise and Progress 
of a Popular Novel 
A 56-page illustrated pamphlet, untrimmed, 
tubricated cover. Regular edition, 25.cts. 250 
signed copies on hand-made paper. $1, net. 
THE CRITIC COMPANY, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York, 











Important Forthcoming Books 


Ready February 25th 
A NEW BOOK BY ANTHONY HOPE 
(COPYRIGHTED) 


COMEDIES OF COURTSHIP 
12mo, Uniform with Robert Grant’s ‘‘ The Bachelor’s Christmas.” $1.50. 
Anthony Hope has been called by George Meredith a ‘‘ master of modern dialogue,” and this 
estimate finds amazing and delightful confirmation in this new volume of stories. They are varied 
in scene ard incident, but possess a common characteristic—a light, romantic spirit. The follow- 
ing are their titles : ‘‘ The Wheel of Love,” ‘‘ The Lady of the Pool,” ‘* A Three-Volume Novel,” 
‘*The Philosopher in the Apple Orchard,” ‘‘ The Curate of Poltons,”” and ‘‘ The Decree of Duke 
Deodonato.” 


By ANTHONY Hope. 


THE JEWISH SCRIPTURES 


The Story of their Origin and History in the Light of the Latest Criticism. By Amos K, Fiske, 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

A distinctly popular account of the books of the Old Testament considered as history and 
literature. The standpoint of the writer is radical and in accord with what has been called the 
higher criticism. The book summarizes in terse and luminous style the results of the study of 
Hebrew scholars, and the general reader ‘has in it a thoughtful, complete, and interesting hand- 
book on the subject. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CRITICAL COMMENTARY 
MARK. By Prof. E. P. Gouin, D.D. 8vo, $2.50 met. 

Prof, Gould’s work is the latest volume in this new commentary, issued under the editorship of 
Prof. C. A. Briccs in America, and Prof, S. R. Driver and Rev. ALFRED PLUMMER in Great 
Britain. Three volumes have. previously been issued—Deyteronomy, by Prof, Driver, 
Judges, by Prof. Gzorcz Moorg, of Andover, and Romans, by Prof. WILLIAM SANDAY and 
Rev. A, C. Hgapiam, of Oxford, Each vol., 8vo, $3.00 met, 

‘*A decided advance on all other commentaries,”— 7he Outlook. 


THE EVOLUTION OF CHURCH MUSIC 


By the Rev. FRANK LANDON HumpHreys. With a Preface by Bishop PotTer, of New York, 
12mo, $2 wef. 


Ready March 7th 
A NEW NOVEL BY MRS. BURNETT 


A LADY OF QUALITY 
Being a Most Curious, hitherto Unknown History, related by Mr. Isaac Bickerstaff, but not pre- 
sented to the World of Fashion through the pages of 7he 7Zatler, and now for the first time 
written down by Frances Hopcson BurgnetTT. 12mo, $1.50, 

This new novel of Mrs. Burnett’s is sure to prove a genuine surprise to all, so complete and 
marked a departure-is it from any work that has hitherto appeared from her pen. The story is 
aid in the age of Queen Anne, presenting a vivid and frank picture of the time, and, like ‘‘ Henry 
Esmond,” is written in the language of the period, The Lady of Quality is a unique character in 
fiction, and her life is full of moving and dramatic incidents, which Mrs. Burnett relates with great 
power, and in a manner absolutely new to her readers, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., New York 
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EDUCATIONAL 
CONNECTICUT 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY, 


Hartford, Conn. Terms $500 to $700. 


City advantages for culture and study, Rural surroundings. 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principai. 











T. T MARGARET'S Dic DIOCESAN BOARDING AND DAY 
fs al as § wae reopens Sept. 18th Toes a 
year. The Rey, Francis T. Russell, D., Rector. 

Mies Mary Hi Hillard, Principal. 








NEW YORK 
Ss’ AGNES SCHOOL, 





Under the direction of Bisnor Doane. asth year. 
Miss E.tew W. Born, Principal. Albany, N. al 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 


‘ear. Pre es th orou hiy tor College, the Govern- 
oe and 8 SU, 8. Army olficer detailed 








of War, 
oo tre En BISBER, P ipal, ghkeepsie, N, ¥. 
2984 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, New York. 


Buffalo Seminary. 
Thé forty-fifth year. For circulars, address 
Mas. C, F. Hartt, Principal, 














NEW YORK CITY 


THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 
126 and 128 East 17th Street 
FOUNDED BY 
MRS, JEANNETIE M. THURBER. 
(INCORPORATED 1885) 
Scholastic Year 1895-96 


extending from SEPTEMBER IST to May 1st, The faculty 

the for artists and instructors of America, 
and it may be affirmed that no Conservatory abroad can 
lay claim to so admirably efficient a corps of teachers. 


; ioe MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 











Riversipe Drive, 
8sth and 86th Streets, New York. 
NEW YORK CITY. 




















Year 
will begin Septem 
Certificate admits to 








PENNSYLVANIA 





AVE YOU a daughter to educate and send to s ? 
H Then ask for a circular from Mmp, sas CLERC, 4315 
Walnut St , Philadelphia, Pa. 





FREMCH BOOKS “™sssteer® 


Complete Catalogue on Bon Bg 








CORTINA TEXT-BOOKS. Intended for use in 
Schools for Self-Study. TiLE CUKXTINA METHOD, 


EL inpDIANO, Sp. & Eng . on Sp. only, Eng. Vocab'y, goc. 
Drseuks DE LA Livvia, prrenness _ Eng., 35 cts, 
Versos EspaNo.es. “th od, wt the § verbs, 40 cts, 
Movecos Para Cartas aa ed , Sp. & om » 75. cts. 
“CORTINA LIBRARY” Send gets. for Catalogue. 
Liberal discount to Dealers: Professors and Colleges. 


Languages, 45 W. 32d St.,.N. Y 


FRENCH {IN 20 LESSONS. Each, $1.50 
piano, p. & Eng., 75 cts, Sp only, Eng Vocab'y, so cts, 
' 








CHILDREN BEAT THE WORLD 

$6.00 PER DOZEN 

Gallery and Offices, Ground Floor, 
1440 Broadway, (goth Street.) 


THE HOUSEHOLD GARBAGE CARBONIZER 
A New Invention Which Provides for the Domestic Disposal 
of Kitchen Garbage. Converts garbaye into charcoal 
THE CHARCOAL USED FOR FUEL. . 


Endorsed by the Pom aoe Sanitary Authorities, 
proved by Physicians and Health Officers, 
For Sale by - Lending Stove and Houseturnishing Deal- 
ers. Manufactured solely by the 
SANITARY CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
86 and 58 Pine Street, New York. 


eer an PHOTOGRAPHS OF 








The Renaissance in Italy. 
The Florentine Painters 


Of the Renaissance, With an essay on their 
genius and a full list of their works in. British 
and Continental Galleries. By BrRNHARD 
BERENSON, author of ‘‘ Lorenzo Lotto,” etc.. 
etc. With a heliotype Frontispiece. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.00. 

‘*A highly competent student of Italian art ; a 
practitioner of the most modern methods of in- 
vestigation. His examination is exhaustive, and 
in knowledge he leaves nothing to be desired.” — 
London Times, 

‘* We have long wanted just such a handbook. 
Nothing could be more admirable than the essay 
itself, and the lists which give us, for the first 
time, an authoritative index of the works of such 
masters as Fra Angelico, Andrea del Sarto, Bot- 
ticelli, Giotto, Leonardo, Fillipino, Masaccio, 
Michel Angelo, Fra Lippo Lippi, Verocchio, 
Benozzo Gozzoli, etc., etc. "JS 


The Venetian Painters 


of the Renaissance. With an Account of their 
Painting and a List of their Works. By 
BERNHARD BERENSON, author of ‘‘ Lorenzo 
Lotto,” etc. 12mo, with Frontispiece, $1.25. 
** One of the best things I have ever read upon 
so delicate a subject. It merits translating into 
Italian,”—SIGNOR BONGHI,writing in Za Cul- 
tura. 


Lorenzo Lotto. 


An Essay in Constructive Art Criticism. By 
BERNHARD BERENSON, author of ‘‘ The Vene- 
tian Painters,’’etc., etc. With thirty full-page 
heliotype Illustrations from Lotto’s master- 
pieces. 8vo, gilt top, $3.50. 

nt ‘ Un beau livre, dont l’illustration 
n’est pas moins excellente que le texte.’’—Sa.o- 

MON REINACH, in the Revue Critique, 

‘¢The profound study, the great industry, the 
wide range and minute accuracy of knowledge 
which the book displays are worthy of all praise. 
The author’s special acquaintance with his sub- 
ject is infinitely great. The book is admirably 





printed, provided with every needful aid to the 
udent, and beautifully illustrated with some 
hirty plates made from the latést.and best photo- 
graphs, many of them taken from the originals 
expressly for this work.”— The Nation. 


Renaissance Fancies 


And Studies. By VeRNon Ler. A sequel to 

‘*Euphorion.” 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

‘* Delightful and sympathetic essays, inspired 
by that subtle and indescribable spirit which char- 
acterizes the Italian Renaissance, and worthy, to 
rank with the studies of this period by such a 
master as Pater himself,” 


Midsummer of Italian Art. 


Containing an examination of. the works of Fra 
Angelico, Michel Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Raphael Santi, and Correggio, By FRANK 
PRESTON STEARNS, author of ‘‘ The Life of 
Tintoretto,” etc, 12mo, cloth, with heliotype 
Illustrations, $2.25. 

‘It is one of the most genuinely delightful 
and readable art books of the season, and the crop 
has not been a small one either. The work isa 
model of sensible art writing. The author is well 
equipped and knows thoroughly of what’ he’ is 
talking. In this bonk there is all the pith of the 
matter carefully taken out and presented in at- 
tractive shape.— New Yorh York Times.” 


An. he above works will be sent, mail id, 
em Waal Uf pete ty the poblichens POMS 


G. P, PUTNAI1’S SONS, 
27 West 23d St., New York. 
24 Bedford ‘St., London. 








Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all is 
leavening strength. —Latest United States Government 
Food Report. 


Roya Bakinc Powper Co,, 106 Wall Street, New York, 





A. C. & Co. have on sale exclusive 
designs and colorings in Foreign and 
Domestic 


Axminster, 
Wilton, and 
Brussels 


CARPETS. 


Also an exceptional display of Ori- 
ental Rugs and Whole Carpets. 


JAPANESE MATTINGS, 


SKIN RUGS. 


Broadway R 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 














jIONUMENTS 


Artistic Monuments e~4 
the r= designed to 
order only. 


Correspondence Invited. 
J. & R. LAMB, 
59 CARMINE ST., N. Y 

















Handy-Binder 


The Critic, first year, with Binder, $3.50. 
THE CRITIC CO., 287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 





To any address; One Dollar. 


